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he offshore islands which still remain in 
the hands of the Chinese Government 

of such importance that the people of Free 
fina have never had any doubt concerning 
é necessity of defending them at all costs. 
importance of these islands, however, is not 
ficiently understood abroad. Many people in 
s other anti-Communist countries are inclined 


I pthink that such offshore islands as Quemoy, 


& 
| 


tsu and the Tachens are so near to the Chi- 
se mainland that it would be well-nigh im- 
sible to defend them against Communist at- 
; s, and the opinion has also been expressed 
t these islands are not essential to the de- 

e of Taiwan and the Pescadores. Practically 
iM of these people are agreed that it would un- 
nec ssarily aggravate the Far ‘Eastern situation 
fthe United States should attempt to help Free 
Chi na defend the offshore islands. They are, 
lerefore, in favor of leaving the offshore is- 
lands to their fate. Their attitude amounts to 
Mying to the United States: “Let Free China 
alone attend to the defense of those islands. 


Americans must not let yourselves be 


Bgged into the fighting. You must refrain 
fm taking any provotative action which is like- 
‘to precipitate the outbreak of a general con- 
ft in the Far East.” The United States, how- 


ever, docs not appear to be taking such an attitude. 


though the Sino-American mutual security pact 
ce atly signed in Washington only provides for 
rican assistance to the Republic of China in 
B defense of Taiwan and the Pescadores, the 
Bsibility of making the pact applicable to the 
fense of the offshore islands is certainly not 
cluded. As a matter of fact, Secretary of 
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MOltshore Islands Mush Be Defended 


of State John Foster Dulles*has repeatedly de- 
clared that the American Government prefers to 
keep the Communists guessing whether or not 
the United States would help the Chinese Gov- 
ernment defend the offshore islands. So long 
as the Chinese Communists are kept guessing, 
they will have to think twice before attempting 
to seize these islands. As far as the people of 
Free China are concerned, there can be no doubt 
that we shall do everything in our power to 
defend the offshore islands whatever the cost 
may be. For four very important reasons Free 
China must keep these islands in her hands: - 
first, these islands are essential peripheral bul- 
warks for the defense of Taiwan and the Pes- 
cadores; secondly, these islands are listening posts 
from which information can be easily obtained 
concerning the present conditions on the main- 
land; thirdly, these islands are bases from which 
Free China’s sea-borné guerilla units can carry 
on their harassing activities against the Com- 
munists, and which will eventually serve as 
convenient springboards for launching a mighty 
counteroffensive against the Peiping regime; and 
fourthly, the loss of these islands to the Chi- 
nese Communists would not only jeopardize 
the security of Taiwan and the Pescadores but 
also whet the Peiping regime’s appetite for 
aggression in other parts of Asia. The armed 
forces of Free China are quite confident of 
their ability to hold the offshore islands against 
Communist attacks, and it goes without saying 
that their success will be doubly assured if they 
have the assistance of the United States. Any 
suggestion that these islands should not or 
cannot be defended must be one actuated by a 


desire to appease the enemy. 


Japan Shouldn't Flirt with Cammunists 


Both prior to and after his assumption of 
office as Japan’s new Premier, remarks were 
made by Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama which clearly 
indicate that he is not averse to pursuing a 
policy of flirting with the Russian and Chinese 


- Communists. There can be no doubt, of course, 


that the new Japarese Premier is anti-Commu- 





On December 8, he said in an interview 


with the Associated Press that he agreed with 
retiring Premier Shigeru Yoshida that Commu- 


nist. 


nist infiltration is a genuine threat to Japan. 
“The ultimate object of Communism,” he de- 
American troops are 
needed to help protect us.” With respect to 
Soviet Russia he said: “I have a fundamental 
conviction that Russia 
She is eager to annex any nation, including 


Japan, whenever she has a pretext. So we should 


clared, “is revolution. 


is never to be trusted. 


«Never..give Russia a chance.” ‘Three days later, 
- Mr. Hatoyama declared in an interview with 
the United Press that “The Communists un- 
doubtedly will’ step up their activities in Asia. 
Even .in Japan right now the Communists have 
plans for aggression. -I know that. They also 
have such plans in Korea.” Mr.. Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu, the new Japanese Foreign Minister, also 
stressed in an official statement Japan’s “basic 
ties with the United States and other free na- 
tions.” The “foremost task that confronts us 
today in East Asia,” he said, “is to ensure its 
security and stability through an abiding coop- 
eration with the free nations, especially the 
United States.” However, while Japan’s new 
Premier and Foreign Minister were pointing out 
the Communist menace confronting their country 
and emphasizing the necessity of ‘collaboration 
with the free nations,” they declared in. the 
same breath that it desirable for 
Japan to seek trade and diplomatic relations 
with Russia and the Peiping regime. If the 
new Japanese Government under Mr. Hatoyama 
should actually pursue such a policy, it would 
be extremely unrealistic. Since Mr. Hatoyama 
is convinced that Russia “is eager to annex any 
nation, including Japan, whenever she has a 
pretext,” he should realize too that the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations will eventually give 
Russia the “pretext” she needs, because it is 
bound to facilitate Communist infiltration and 
help the Communists in Japan carry out their 
“plans for aggression.” Instead of helping to 
“avert hot war between the United States and 
Russia,” full diplomatic relations between Russia 


would be 
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and Japan would increase Russian arrogance a 
intransigence and thereby lead to the heigl 
ening of the tension between Moscow 
Washington. In like manner, the relations ip 
tween the United States and the Chinese 
munists would be further aggravated if form 
diplomatic relations should be established & 
tween Japan and the Peiping regime. As_ 
Japan’s trade with Soviet Russia and the Chi . 


Communists, Mr. Shigemitsu has already adm 
ted that “we do not necessarily expect my 
from it at the present juncture.” The truth@® 


the matter is that Japan cannot expect mug, 


from it even in the future, since the policy @ 
any Communist nation is to carry on as m . } 
nations inside the Iron Curtain. Japan wo 
be playing with fire if she should flirt 

the Communists. 
good, and at the same time will have the eff 4 
of weakening the unity and cooperation of i 


free nations. “ 
Another Soviet Confession 


V. M. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Ministy 
has made another speech which furnishes @ 
irrefutable proof -of Russia’s ambition to cui. 
quer the whole world. Speaking at a cerem ag 
held in Moscow on December 10 for the comp 
bration of the tenth anniversary of the frical : 
ship pact between Russia and France, Molotm 
declared that no force in the world is “stra 
enough to stop the march of Communism} 
Russia and the Peiping regime, he said, “hag 
such power that there is no force in the wom 


that could arrest our progress along’ the pa b 
In making such remarks on tie 


we chose.” 
particular occasion, Molotov and a specific a 
ject other than the desire to brag about Rw F 
sia’s military might, which Soviet leaders’ hi [ 
been in the habit of doing at regular intervil 
during the past years: namely, to press Fram 
not to ratify the agreements for: German rea 
mament. Russia was deeply satisfied with @ k 


death of EDC, but her satisfaction was @ 


short by the Western powers’ decision on ff . 
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of its trade as possible with other Com muni. , 


¢ 


iby th 
; ‘said 
Such a policy can do her@ 










aie 


Coll ™: 


..gearmament of West Germany and the admis- 
"Bon of that country into the NATO. Moscow, 


“therefore, is determined to sabotage the Western 








ons 
‘Eplan for German rearmament, and has been 


Bemploying all means at its disposal for the 
form . : ; a 

Battainment of that object, including the. pro- 
ed ; ‘ 

posal for new Big Four talks, the. convocation 
“a of a conference of all Communist nations in 










~ 


, i "Europe, and the uttering of vile threats. The 
—— speech made by Molotov on December 10 on 


bh the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
a Russo-French pact of 1944 represents one of 
MME Russia’s desperate efforts to prevent West Ger- 


licy @ any from being rearmed so that the NATO 
; mi 
1 


y not become too strong as an anti-Commu- 


~_ mist force. “We shall not be caught napping 
wou b the ratification of the Paris agreements,” 

‘ “qsaid Molotov. The rearming of .the West Ger- 
e 


' “mans and their integration with Western forces, 
Bt warned, would force the Soviet Union and 
Mfher allies to create forces “no less strong.” “If 
‘need be,” thundered the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
‘iter, “the Soviet Union will demonstrate its 
a t might and the righteousness of our cause,” 
a Molotov’s warning should not be dismissed as a 
? mere empty boast. Russia, of course, has noth- 
Thing to fear from the Western powers. The 
a SNATO, the SEATO and the bilateral treaties 


_ which the United States has concluded with her 
ri 


oO 


0 
e. 


i 
neighbors in the Pacific region are all defen- 
sive in nature and far from being intended as 
instruments of aggression against the Soviet 
Union. Moscow is displeased with these de- 
fensive measures on the part of the democracies 
because it considers them as serious obstacles 
to the realization of its’ imperialistic ambition. 
Hence Molotov’s declaration that there is no 
force in the world “strong enough to stop the 
march of Communism,” and his warning that 
“If need be, the Soviet Union will demonstrate 
its might.” -When Russia becomes. truly des- 
perate, she will certainly not hesitate to plunge 


_the world into another general war in the man- 


ner that World War II was started by the ag- 
gressive acts of the German Nazis and the 
Japanese militarists. Molotovy’s speech may be 
regarded as another confession by Russia that 
she is bent on carrying out her plan. for world 
conquest. This reaffirmation of the Communist 
policy of aggression by Moscow itself should 
have dispelled all illusory hopes for “peaceful 
coexistence” entertained by many shortsighted 
people. In the -face of the growing Communist 
menace the democracies should strengthen their 
own unity and get ready for all eventualities 
instead of continuing to give Russia the im- 
pression that they. are afraid to fight. 


folot 

‘Strom 

nism 

sh 

4 I do not claim to excel others in anything. Throughout my whole 

: life, however, I have done nothing which I am afraid of telling 

a | others. ' 
t Ru SERBAKA OCS#RA’ RETRATHF © 





Szema Wen Kung (4&4) 









The Sino-American Treaty of 
Mutual Detense 


t is a far cry from the White Paper issued 
I by the United States Department of State 
in August, 1949, tothe Sino-American security 
pact signed at Washington on December 2, 
1954. Five and a half years ago the United 
States was passively reconciled to the conquest 
of the Chinese mainland by the Communist 
hordes and waited with folded arms for the 
dust to settle. She was even on the verge 
of extending formal diplomatic recognition to 
the puppet Peiping regime early in 1950. In 
the intervening years, hqwever, the Mao. Tse- 
tung gangster regime showed its true colors by 
open aggression in Korea and -ill-concealed in- 
tervention in Indochina and by a systematic 
campaign of vilification and hatred against 
Americans. The cumulative effects of Chinese 
Communist behavior in the last few years have 
caused a reappraisal of American policy vis-a-vis 
China and the whole complex of the Chinese 
problem. The change that has come about in 
Sino-American . relations is symbolized by the 
treaty of mutual defense signed early last month 
by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles on 
behalf of Uncle Sam and by Foreign Minister 
George K. C. Yeh on behalf of the Republic of 
China. i 

Militarily, this latest addition to the series of 
security pacts the United States has concluded 
with a number of Asiatic countries or countries 
with interests in Asia such as the Philippines, 
Japan; the Republic of Korea, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the SEATO Powers, is the last 
link in a chain of island defenses which the 
free nations under American leadership have 
built around the Chinese mainland as an ef- 
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fective barrier to Communist expansion. It jpState 
indeed noteworthy that the - treaty explicitly in or 
speaks of “resisting armed attack and Commypg But t 
nist subversive activities directed from with a ates 
against their (the contracting parties’) territorialg press 
integrity and political stability.” The fact rhapwithi: 
the Communists are singled out for specifighseasoi 
mention as instigators of subversive activitigphas ¢ 
and as enemies to be resisted shows that ye] new 
United States is now fully convinced of  thepthado 
menace to peace and security in Asia posed bygores : 
the Peiping bandit regime. Time was when thepwords 
Chinese Communists were looked upon 4s . if }mean 
nocent agrarian reformers by responsible Amet willin 
ican officials and certain segments of Americag some 
public opinion. In contrast to that dangerou | mean. 
naive view, both the U.S. Government and people} 
have now come to have a clearer view of th 
true: nature of Chinese Communism, a 
which is publicly and officially proclaimed in the 
passage of Article II of the treaty just quoted — 
The political implications of the Sino-Ame 
ican mutual defense treaty are even ‘more im 
portant than its military significance. The preg” 
amble has made the point perfectly clear wheaj ft ) 
it‘refers to the desire of the contracting partie: 
to “declare publicly and formally their sense ogpressi 
unity and their common determination to def df temai 
themselves against external armed attack, so th at for sc 
: 7 The 1 
sion that either of them stands alone in chef v 
West Pacific area.” Just as China had fought Defen 
singlehanded against a mighty foe for more thang *Th 
four years from July 1937 to December 194i§proble 
before she was joined by the United States a et cfisis 


no potential aggressor could be under the 


‘Pearl Harbor, so this time she has also ste tecurr 
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without an ally against a ferocious Communist 
aggressor for more’ than five years from the 
fall of Canton in October 1949 to the conclu- 
sion of the Sino-U. S. security pact in’ Decem- 
ber 1954. The Republic of China is no longer 
friendless and isolated in her life-and-death strug- 
gle against the Communist oppressors of the 
§Chinese people. 

In the years when’ Free China was standing 
alone, there was constant pressure on the United 
It A States to abandon the cause of Chinese freedom 
licitly§ in order to appease the Chinese Communists. 
mmiyg But thanks ‘to the farsightedness of American 
ithou, fatesmanship Uncle Sam did not yield to that 
itorigg pressure, although it was exerted from both 
+ thagwithin and without the country in and out of 
season. As Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 












De if 





vit 
t thegaew treaty is to make it clear beyond any 
f thepshadow of doubt that Formosa and the Pescad- 
ed bygores are not on the bargaining counter. In the 
en thegwords of The New York Times, “such a treaty 
is impmeans that the United States is not ready or 
Amer Willing to sell out its Chinese. allies to obtain 
ericaggs@me sort of spurious ‘easing of tension.’ It must 
rouslyymean, of course, that the United States will 













e im 

© pre 
whet sident Eisenhower’s “moderate progres- 

a ia ea which has avoided war and de- 

nse @ppression and promises to avoid both during the 

lefend temaining half of his term is not hostile ground 

o thaffor sowing the seeds of “peaceful coexistence.” 

- jllu§The receptive mood is liable to be intensified 

n thegtow that’ there is the Sino-American Mutual 

‘oughtgefense Treaty. : 

: thang ‘The argument is for a fresh approach to the 
1941f problem ‘of two Chinas for fear that ‘continued 
a c isis in the Far East) would carry with it a 
stoolfiturring threat of war and piccemeal defeat 





has explained, one of the main objectives of the 


The Mirage of Two Chinas 





continue to resist the propaganda for the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations as one 
means to procure that easement.” In the same 
editorial entitled In Defense. of. Formosa ‘ap- 
pearing on December 3, 1954, the editor of The 
New York Times declares that “The United 
States is willingly placing itself on the record 
as believing in the future of.a free. China,” and 
adds that “the ‘flexible clause’ of the treaty in- 
dicates the possibility that there will be areas 
not now free that will later, come under free 
Chinese rule.” Such a reading of the provisions 
of Article VI is certainly encouraging to. those 
of our brethren who are being shut behind the 
Iron Curtain for the moment, and heartening 
to all who wish well of the Chinese people. 

In view of the unanimity of favorable com- 
ments on the treaty in both the Republic of 
China and the United States, it is generally 
expected that the pact will be ratified by the 
Chinese Legislative Yuan and the United States 
Senate with littl¢ or no opposition. Early ratifica- 
tion is necessary in order to prevent the Chinese 
Communists from embarking -upon ' further 
aggression in the Western Pacific before the 
treaty comes into force. 






for the West. 


The appeasers claim that the 
fact that a permanent settlement of the China 
issue cannot now be attempted should not rule 
out efforts toward a more peaceful modus vivendi 


than has recently prevailed. 

Such a compromising attitude was evidenced 
by the Committee on International Policy. of 
the U. S, National Planning Association. The 


National Planning Association describes itself as 
a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization, establish- 
ed in 1934, that is devoted to planning by 
Americans in agriculture, business, labor and 











the professions.” 

Among the:27 signers of the policy statement 
of the Association were Frank Altschul, chair- 
man of the board, General American Investors 
Company; Solomon Barkin, director of research, 
Textile Workers Union of America, C. I. QO.; 
John F. Chapman, associate editor, Harvard Busi- 
ness Review; George P. Delaney, international 
representative, American Federation of Labor; 
John Kenneth Galbraith, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University; Carter Goodrich, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Columbia University; Luth- 
er H. Gulick, city administrator, New York; 
Kenneth Holland, president, Institute of | Inter- 
national Education; John M. McClintock, assistant 
vice president, United Fruit Company; Philip E. 
Mosley, Russian Institute, Columbia University; 
Lithgow Osborne, _ president, “the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation; Clarence E. Pickett, 
honorary secretary, American Friends Service 
Committee; Mathew Woll, vice president, Photo- 
Engravers Union of North America, A. F. L. 

The Committee on International Policy main- 
tained that such a more peaceful modus vivendi 
might be possible if the Peiping regime recogniz- 
ed that the United States would continue to pro- 
tect Formosa against armed invasion and Wash- 
ington, likewise, recognized that “most of our 
allies, if not: we ourselves, are going to put their 
relations with the Government of Communist 
China on a more normal basis.” 

On the surface, the statement may appear to 
be both “moderate” and “progressive.” The 
signers are presumably not only thoughtful men, 
but leaders of affairs, each in his own field. 
On closer examination, none of their causes 
alleged, aims postulated and methods proposed 
showed clear insight as thinkers or tight grasp 
as men of affairs. i 

Threat of war has not been caused by the 
continued crisis in the Far Fast; nor is continu- 
ed crisis limited to the Far East. To feel that 
the crisis is over in Europe is to confess that 
one has been taken in by the peaceful coexist- 
ence line of propaganda of Moscow. The con- 
tinued crisis in the Far East is caused by the 
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. Surrender. 





aggressive expansionism of Moscow and Peipi ig: 
Had there not been the impasse im Korea, hg 
there not been direct support by Peiping of Com 
munist infiltration and subversion in Japan, hadi 
there not been the reiterated cry of “the liberatigg) 
of Taiwan,” had there not been continued thn a 
of Communism in southern Vietnam, there woul 
not be any continued crisis in the Far East. © 

The continued crisis in the Far East 
piecemeal defeat for the West may be concom 
itant phenomena, but there certainly is no a * ‘ 
essary causal relationship. 















Do these Americagiy 
leaders grant that, in any Far Eastern cri 4 . 
the West will necessarily be defeated? W. tt the 
that true, there must have been some’ fundamen il a: 
mistake in the policy and strategy of the Weg Be 
To grant any such causal relationship is deters 
featism of the worst sort. The piecemeal defeg feat 
‘of the West, we submit, was the result .of sim lig 
sufficient realization of the true nature of a fen s¢ 
ternational Communism. Basically, Communi n n 
cannot believe in the co-existence of Commiifiyen 
nism and non-Communism. Until the. W, ‘ he 
makes up its mind to combat Communism ii br 
the same spirit and with the same vigor @ 
Communism has been threatening and fighting 
the West, the West will have to be preparg 
for piecemeal defeat. 

The Committee on International Policy seem P 
while regretting that a permanent settlement 4 
of the China issue cannot now be attempted, i 
imply that a permanent settlement of the Chingy 
issue can be effected under more favorable i 
cumstances irrespective of other world issuey 
We doubt the soundness of such an assumptié E 
Supposing the West were to succeed in solvimge 
the China issue to their own satisfaction i 
the moment, the effect would inevitably be fi P 
strengthen the hands of International Commi 
nism, whether led from Moscow or Peipinge 
The aggressors would be encouraged in they 
expansionism. Instead of piecemeal defeat, E 
West would seem to be courting for wholesd P 


“ .y 
a 

























The methods proposed by the Committee F 
International Policy for achieving a more peac fi j 
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ciping modus vivendi with the puppet Peiping Com- 
a, Dad) imunist regime are two: first, Peiping must rec- 
; CombB ognize that the U.S. would: continue to protect 
in, Aaieformosa against armed ‘invasion; secondly, 
erat Washington must recognize that most of her 
| threatfiilies, if not herself, are going to put their 
> WOUME lations with Peiping on a more normal basis. 










ast. “§ Here is where the academic members of the 
st am@§Committee tried to be practical and business 
oncomEmembers of the Committee tried to be profound. 
10 NetEThe Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty was 
neri Wisigned in Washington on Dec. 2 and a joint 
Crisiffiiom munique about the impending signature of 
Wer h treaty was issued the day before. When 
imentaiithe Committee on International Policy made its 
> Wettitatement on Dec. 8, we assume that its mem- 
is @@fers must have read about the recently signed 
| defeaifireaty. To hope for Peiping’s recognition of the 


of \iMfbbligations under the Sino-American Mutual De- 


of Iifense Treaty cannot conceivably be practical 


nunis@ieyen for academicians, nor can it be profound 


omMiyen for businessmen. The incessant barks of 


Weithe Communist broadcasts on their determina- 
nism) ion to “liberate Taiwan” and the daily military 
igor 
‘ighti 
reparee 


actions on land, on sea and in the air should be 
canape, if not real food, for thought to the 27 
signers of the statement of international policy. 

The second proposal for Washington to rec- 
ognize that “most of our allies, if not. ourselves, 
are going to put their relations with the gov- 
ernment of Communist China on a more normal 
basis” is a masterpiece of equivocation. It dealt 
with most of the allies of the U. S., not all of 
them. “If not ourselves”, though negative in 
form, is positive in implication. ‘Are going 
to” is not only indicative of the present, but 
also points to a trend. Nowhere does the state- 
ment mention the debatable act of legal recogni- 
tion; it wishes merely to “put their relations... 
on a more normal basis.” 

The Committee on International Policy of the 
U. S. National Planning Association saw a 
mirage of two Chinas, but didn’t have the un- 
animity of conviction to come out foursquare 
for it. It is hazy in basic assumptions and wrong 


in diagnosis. The road they point to leads in- 


evitably to recurring threat of war and continu- 
ed piecemeal defeat of the West. 








conscience. 
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It is easy to deceive the world and prevent others from knowing 
what one has done, but it is difficult to avoid the pricks of one’s 


Lu Hsin-wu (3% #) 








fter the success of the November revolution 
A in 1917 and the establishment of the 
Soviet Government in Russia, its leader, Lenin, 
did not hesitate to make it known that the 
aim of Soviet Russia was world 
conquest. He wrote: “The existence of the 
Sovict Republic side by side with imperialist 
states (i.e. the democracies) for a long time is 
unthinkable. One or the other must triumph 
in the end. And before that end comes, a series 
of frightful clashes between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois states is inevitable.” Can 
_there be a plainer statement disclosing the ambi- 
tions of Soviet Russia? Yet, when Stalin was 
the master of the Kremlin, he occasionally de- 
clared, especially in war-time, in his written 
answers to the questions of foreign correspond- 
ents that Soviet Russia and Western countries 
could live together. When Malenkov succeeded 
Stalin in March, 1953, he at once launched a 
peace offensive and said that all the disputes be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Western countries could 
be peacefully settled. Since the beginning of this 
year Soviet Russia and its satellites have empha- 
sized ‘peaceful co-existence” so much and so 
often that it has become the most. discussed 
subject in the" world. Is it that Stalin and 
Malenkov have betrayed, Lenin and the Russian 
Communists have changed their doctrine? No, it 
is a change of tactics and certainly not a change 


ultimate 


of policy. 

It is not difficult for us to find out the rea- 
sons for such a change. From Hitler’s attack 
on Soviet Russia in June, 1941 until the open- 


Can the Democracies and Soviet 
Russia Co-exist? 


By Tien-fong Cheng 





_ Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Albania and East 
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ing of the second front in France in June, 19 4, 
Stalin needed American aid to survive so badly 
that he would have done anything to pleast the 
United States. His lip service to the principle 
of co-existence did not cost him anything 
and served to win American sympathy for 
Russia. But towards the end of the war anf 
especially after the victory, he took off his ma k 
and again showed his aggressive intentions 
From 1945 to the time of Stalin’s death Soviet 
Russia expanded enormously. In Europe it 
grabbed seven countries (Poland, Czechoslovakia, 












Germany), while in Asia it occupied North 
Korea and the Chinese mainland. Before the 
war the Kremlin ruled over less than 200 mil 
lion people; now it rules over 800 million = 
almost one-third of the world’s population. Such 
facts could not fail to alarm the free world 

























Therefore, from 1947 up to March 1953 ther§ y 
was a series of international undertakings late: 
agreements,. such as the Truman Doctrine, Mat§ inn 
shall Plan, Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, Brusselif js ¢ 
Treaty, North Atlantic Treaty, E. D. C. Pachi The 
and the U.S.-Philippines, U.S.-Australia-N ‘ dom 
Zealand, and U.S.-Japan Mutual Defense Agree§ of ; 
ments. All these treaties are aimed at. check but 
ing Soviet aggression. When the Korean Comb§f the 
munists attacked. South Korea in June 19508 be 
sixteen members of the U.N. under. the leadet) pret 
ship of the U.S. sent military forces to h Ip cam 
Korea fight against the invaders. This littl exec 
war served as an eye-opener to the free wor d, for 
The democracies now began earnestly to re m sand 
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and the U.S., as the leading nation of the free 
world, spent as much as 50 billion dollars an- 
gually on military programs, and several billions 
more in military aid to other free countries. This 
was the international situation when Malenkov 
came to power. He was cunning enough to realize 








that, if the democratic nations were strong and 
united, he would have no chance to conquer the 
whole world. Consequently he had to adopt a 
new and clever tactics to attain his aim. 
“Peaceful co-existence” — what a pleasant and 
high-sounding term it is! In the Christian 
world the principle of “live and let live” has 
been taught for two thousand years, while in 
China we have always believed that justice and 
honesty should prevail among the nations and 
they should live as good neighbors. No one, 
therefore, unless he is a warmonger, is opposed 
to “peaceful co-existence” of nations in general. 
But the question is, can the democracies and 
Soviet Russia peacefully exist side hy side? If 
the Russian Communists simply wish to abolish 
private property and to bring about collective 
ownership of all means of production, we can 
certainly co-exist with them, albeit we do not 


















believe in their economic principles. Different 





economic systems can be adopted in different 
Mations without any necessity of destroying 
each other. But the Communist rule in Soviet 
Russia is something far more than the mere 
abolition of private ownership. 







We may say that the Soviet Government is 
internally the most dictatorial, tyrannical and 
inhuman in the history of mankind. Its power 
is entirely founded on brute force and_ terror. 
The Soviet people not only enjoy no free- 
dom (such as freedoms of speech, of the press, 








of assembly, of thought, of movement, etc.) 





but have neither the sense of security nor 
the protection of law. A Soviet subject can 
be liquidated at any time and under any 
pretext. He may be put into -a concentration 
camp as a slave laborer or exiled to Siberia or 
executed. The Communists have been in power 
for 37 years and still need hundreds of thou- 
sands of MVD men to cow the people into sub- 
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mission. The number of slave laborers in Soviet 
concentration camps is estimated at 13 to 47 
million. During these 37 years, those who have 
died at the hands of Lenin, Stalin and Malenkov, 
either through direct liquidation or through 
famine and disease, including members . of. the 
Czar’s family, noblemen, military officers, gov- 
ernment officials, landlords, merchants, scholars, 
peasants who were opposed to the collective. 
farm system, etc., must have totaled tens of 
millions. Even party members and revolution- 
“ary leaders who worked with Lenin have been 
killed by Stalin and Malenkoy as the result. of 
party feuds. We can feel:the horrors of such 
tyrannical rule by reading books like “I Chose 
Freedom.”. All these things are diametrically 
opposed, to the principles we advocate ina de- 
mocracy, namely, individual freedom-and dignity, 
tule of law, and government of, for, and by the 
people. How can we compromise with such 
evils if we call ourselves democrats? 

Some people may argue that, if the. Russian 
people can tolerate such dictatorial rule without 
rising in revolt we outsiders should not meddle 
in their internal affairs. Very well, if the crimes 
of the Kremlin are confined to the borders of 
Soviet Russia itself, we may shut our eyes to 
their atrocities and soothe our conscience by 
saying that it is none of our business, But 
Soviet Russia is externally the most aggressive 
and least trustworthy power in the world, and 
this concerns all of us no matter where we live. 
As has been mentioned above, from 1945 to the 
time of Stalin’s death Soviet Russia seized seven 
countries in Europe in addition to North Korea 
and the Chinese mainland in Asia. Prior. to 
that, the Soviet union had annexed three Baltic 


' states at the beginning of the Second World 


War. And last year the northern part of 
Vietnam with 12 million people was seized by 
the Communist. The Poles, Czechs, East Ger- 
mans, mainland Chinese, northern, Koreans, nor- 
thern Vietnamese, etc., who are now indirectly 
ruled by the Kremlin are suffering even more 
than the Russian people. Take the Chinese 
mainland for instance. All the tyrannical 1acas- 
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ures of Soviet Russia have been practised in 
China even to a greater degree. During five 
years of Communist occupation at least fifteen 
million people have been liquidated. Can we 
say that the Poles, Czechs, East Germans, main- 
land Chinese, etc. have chosen such tyrannical 
rule of their free will and therefore we .can 
afford to look on indifferently while they are 
being relentlesssly slaughtered like cows and 
sheep? Besides, the ambitions of Soviet Russia 
are not limited to those countries which have 
already been conquered. The Kremlin has long 
made its blue-print for world conquest. What 
we do not know is its time-table. The means 
to achieve ‘this end is not only outside pressure 
but also internal subversive work. The Soviet 
fifth columnists have now infiltrated into every 
corner of every continent. Wherever there is a 
chance, they will create troubles and seize the 
political power. Under such circumstances, is 
not “peaceful co-existence” between democracies 
and Soviet Russia in the same world very much 
like shutting a man and a tiger in the same 
. Cave? 

But there are people, including even political 
leaders, in the free world who still have il- 
lusions concerning Soviet Russia, and con- 
sequently the idea of “peaceful co-existence” 
can be easily sold to them. India’s Nehru and 
Burma’s U Nu chave in recent years talked loud- 
ly of their neutrality in the cold war. So at 
the end of last July, when Chou En-lai was 
returning from Geneva, he made stops at New 
Delhi and Rangoon, where he was warmly wel- 
comed. Chou issued joint declarations with 
Nehru and U Nu on five principles governing 
the relations between Red China on the one 
hand and India or Burma on the other, and 
one of these principles is “peaceful co-existence.” 
Both Nehru and U Nu hurriedly returned Chou’s 
visit. In Japan, while the Yoshida government 
which recently resigned was anti-Communist, a 
group of more than 20 Diet members represent- 
ing every party visited Red China in October to 
seek opportunities for trade. In the joint dec- 
laration issued by Khrushchev, Bulganin, and 
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Mikoyan on the one’ hand and Mao Tse-tus : 
and Chou En-lai on the other in the middle f 
October, they asked Asian nations to develop 
international co-operation under the principle f 


“peaceful co-existence.” This was certainly 
meant to lure Japan and other Asian natia " 
into the Communist fold. On December I 
less than a week after the formation of # ‘hs 
Hatoyama cabinet, Molotov declared to the p es ‘ 
that Soviet: Russia would welcome negotiations 
with Japan to‘normalize the relations betw ca 
the two nations. Similar things have been happem 
ing in Europe. Sincé the establishment of th 
Fourth Republic there has been, a powe ul 
Communist party in France. It was at one tit eh 
the strongest party in the National Assemb i 
even today it has nearly 100 seats. In elections} 
it usually receives 20 per cent of the total votes, 
These facts coupled with the fear of Germany 
explain why there has always been a tendeng 
of appeasement in the French. Government. is 
accounts for the Geneva Armistice Agreement 
in July and the defeat ofthe E.D.C. Pact byg- 
the National Assembly in August. On Decem 
ber 24, the National Assembly again voted 
down the agreements to rearm Germany and 
admit her to the Brussels Alliance. At the time 
writing the National Assembly is re-debating 
them at the request of the French Gove: 
ment. In Great Britain, while the Communi ts 
have little power in the Parliament, boti 
the Labor and Conservative leaders seem 
have been influenced by Soviet propaganda. If 
July, Attlee, the Labor leader, declared in rhe ‘ 
House of Commons: “We stand for peace al i 
co-existence.” On the strength of this convict 
tion he visited Soviet Russia and Red China i 
August with six other top Laborites. Both t 
Moscow and at Peiping Attlee drank toasts @ 
“peaceful co-existence.” After leaving Red Chingy 
Attlee published several articles highly praisingy’ 
the Communist ‘regime. Prime Minister Churel | 
ill, who had the farsightedness in 1945 to checky ? 
Soviet expansion and who first introduced theg 
term “Iron Curtain” in 1946 at Fulton, Missow! 
evidently has quite a different psychology nowg 
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at the advanced age of 80. Addressing the 
€onservative Party Conference at. Blackpool 
jn October he said: ‘Ever sincé Stalin: died I 
have cherished the hope. that’ there is a new 
gutlook in Russia, a new hope of peaceful co- 
existence with the Russian nation, and that it 
js our duty, patiently and daringly, to make 
sure whether there is such a chance or not.” 
This statement clearly explains why Churchill 
ifhas been so anxious to have a Big Three meet- 
1 ing and is even willing to go to Moscow to 
talk to Malenkov. The Kremlin is trying to 
Mitake advantage of this to drive a wedge be- 
tween Great Britain and the U.S. For example, 
Hat the lavish dinner given in Moscow in honor 
of Chou En-lai as the victor of the Geneva 
Conference, Khrushchev drank with the British 
i} Ambassador, Sir William Hayter, and told him 
confidentially: ‘I’m the secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party, but in this question of co- 
existence, Prime Minister Churchill of Great 
Britain is in complete agreement with me.” 
The Kremlin is trying to fool the Americans 
too. For example, on November 7, the 37th 















anniversary of the Soviet Revolution, Malenkov 
at the Kremlin banquet told U. S. Ambassador 
Charles Bohlen that all controversies between 
Soviet Russia and the U.S. could be: settled 
through diplomatic channels, while Molotov pro- 
posed a toast to “better understanding” between 



















both§ the two nations. Malenkov also chatted with 
n to visiting Congressman Victor Wickersham. “You 
. Tab are an American Congressman”, said Malenkov. 
2 the “Take my message back to America. We have 
cé il been friends and we want to go on being 
nvie§ friends.” But few Americans: have swallowed 
1a iff} the Kremlin’s bait. They remember very well 
+h aig that~the Russian Communists have time and 
8 0 again broken their solemn pledges, and are not 
hin , trusting the Kremlin’s words again. The resolu- 
isingg tion adopted by the 36th National Convention 
arch Of the American Legion may serve as a typical 
heck answer to Soviet propaganda. It said: The 
he Soviet Union has developed a mania for world 
oufif control that dwarfs the imperialist ambitions of 
now Czarist Russia. They fanatically plan, foster 
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and support subversion, sabotage and military 
action throughout the free world. . The funda- 
mental policy did not change with the death of 
Joseph Stalin, and its godless program of world 
revolution and conquest is being vigorously car- 
ried out by its present rulers. We. do not be- 
lieve that ‘peaceful co-existence’ with the: Com- 
munist bloc is possible because Soviet Russia 
and her satellites and puppets have not offered 
the slightest evidence of good faith. On the 
contrary, they continue to be arrogant, impudent, 
contemptuous and belligerent. . .” For.this reason 
the Legion urged the American Government to 
put restrictions on trade “and: to sever diplomatic 
relations. with Soviet Russia. 

Some of the American political leaders. are 
also very outspoken against “peaceful co-exis- 
tence”. Senator William F. Knowland, Senate 
majority leader, said in his address to the Inde- 
pendent Bankers’ Association: “It is always pos- 
sible to co-exist with a tiger which has just had 
a large mealiand is digesting it.” Senator Wil- 
liam E. Jenner called the slogan of co-existence 
“a political bootytrap”, a clever use of Com- 
munist dialectic, and declared that, if any leaders 
were endorsing co-existence, they must be falling 
asleep. Secretary of the Air Force ' Harold E. 
Talbott, while addressing the National Press 
Club, gave a very interesting definition of “peace- « 
ful co-existence.” He said: “The new . phrase 
peaceful co-existence means just this: You 
exist if you are too tc@h to tackle. You 
perish if you are weak and unready.” A nine- 
member committee ofthe House of: Representa- 
tives, comprising both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, made a study of co-existence and reported 
unanimously in September that “It is impos- 
sible for a civilization based on a belief in God 
to co-exist with an aggressive criminal conspiracy 
dedicated to the destruction -of civilization.” 

While those leaders who are directly respon- 
sible for the conduct of foreign affairs are na- 
turally not so outspoken, they are at least very 
skeptical. President Eisenhower told a press 
conference on November 23 that he saw no 
change whatever in the basic Cofnmunist policy 


ll 








of seeking world domination although the Krem- 
lin leaders were speaking more softly. Secre- 
tary Dulles in his foreign policy speech at Chic- 
ago on November, 29 called ‘peaceful co-exis- 
deceitful words and said what the Rus- 


offensive 


tence” 
sians are up to in the “co-existence” 
remained to be seen. 

Naturally there are also influential American 
leaders who think differently. Secretary of De- 
fence Charles E. Wilson, when asked at a press 
conference on November 16 whether he. believed 
«— don’t 
know what else we can do about it. We live 
on the same planet. Don’t we? We have to 
hope we can co-exist or look forward to a war.” 
Senator William Fulbright, a member ‘of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, immediately sup- 
ported Mr. Wilson’s views as ‘a realistic and ac- 
curate description of the facts” and said: ‘We 
are co-existing and have been for some years. 
The alternative is all-out war.” We readily ad- 
mit that co-existence with Soviet Russia has 


But we must distin- 


co-existence was. possible, replied: 


been a fact for 37 years. 
guish between admitting something as a fact 
and advocating the same thing as a principle. It 
is the doctrine of every religion to wipe out evils. 
Yet, despite the efforts made by religious leaders 
for thousands of years, evils still exist in the world 
» to-day. Does this fact justify priests compromising 
with evils and advocating co-existence of religion 
and evils? As regards the avoidance of war, history 
teaches us that appeasement’ of an aggressor 
will lead not to peace but surely to war. What 
happened at Munich in 1938 may serve as a 
shameful example of this truth. 


co-existence is possible only 
The first condi- 


To my mind, 
under one of three conditions. 
tion is that the democracies give up such things 


as freedom, rule of law, human rights, interna-: 


tional justice, etc. and capitulate to Soviet Rus- 
sia. When all the nations are under Russian 
control then .there certainly will be no more 
war. But these things just mentioned above 
are what make human life worth while, and I 
am sure all freedom-loving people prefer death 


to. slavery.. The second condition is that Soviet 
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Russia abandon its policy of world conqueg 
and refrain from any more aggressive actio a 
In that case although internally the Soviet . 
ernment will still be a dictatorship, the demes 
racies can hope to live with it without mx 4 
trouble. But to hope that an aggressor whogg was 


ax 


fully enjoying his aggrandizement and  vaig! 


glory will suddenly change his mind is sim oh 


too naive, to say the least. Now there remaigy 
a third road, which I believe will make 
existence possible only if the democracies name 
the courage to “go it.” This is the “policy’ ¢ 
liberation,” which was advocated by. Secretagj 
Dulles before he assumed his post as Secretagy 
of State, and is now strongly advocated , 
Senators Knowland and Jenner. This policy 

at the ultimate liberation of all Soviet-controllé 
countries. When independence is restored to 
the thirteen countries occupied by Soviet Russi 
then Russian tertitory. will be the same as if 
the pre-war days and its population will be ¢. 
duced to a little over 200 million. In this y y 
Soviet Russia will be like a tiger with its tee 
and nee anes It may. still have agg 


aggressive ‘war fora long time to come. : 
It is very gratifying that Soviet et 
has not wholly succeeded in achieving its objeqf 
and the democracies are still making efforts . 
strengthen their unity. While the E.D.C. Pact v s 
buried in August, a nine-power foreign minigé 
ters’ conference was held in London at 
end of September, at which the conferees decid 
ed upon: (1), restoration of sovereignty to Get ellites 
many (2) German rearmament, (3) admissiog 
of Germany to the North Atlantic Treaty OngW 
ganization, and (4) admission of Germany a 
Italy. to the Brussels Alliance. Towards the 
end of October, agreements embodying these de 
cisions were signed by fourteen members 
NATO at Paris. It seems to be certain tha 
Germany will be rearmed, whether :France will 
ratify these agreements or not. Also, eight 
powers including the U. S., France and Great 
Britain signed the Southeast Asia Pact in Septem 
ber, which, though not so strong as the North 
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ygresacign ministers’ 


Atlantic Treaty, is, nevertheless, intended to 


achieve collective security in this region. We 
only regret that too few (only three) Asian na- 
tions are included in this pact. On December 
1, the Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty, 


was signed in Washington. This treaty com- 


ing pletes the U. S. defense system in the Western 
sha Pacific from Japan down to New Zealand. The 
imf United States, as the leading nation in the free 


suworld, has never relaxed its military programs, 
and, though the Korean War has ended, is still 
spending almost 40 billion dollars a year on 
|national defense. Both President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles have repeatedly told the world 
pithat the - United States will maintain its military 


mastrength and will fight if need be. Even Secre- 


tary Wilson, while hoping for co-existence with 
ithe Communists, said that “The U. S. must 


iggkecp strong.and not tempt any enemy to attack 


#us in the hope of an easy victory.” 
Handing out other baits, the Kremlin on 


Britain and France to attend a four-power for- 
conference, and again on No- 


‘{European powers, to attend a conference on 
European sic ei The Western ace teess how- 
af problems with Soviet Russia until the Paris 


agreements have been ratified. So the foreign 


gf ministers’ conference was never held while the 
gpEuropean Security Conference was opened at 


pdgthe fact that these satellites are merely Russian 
puppets, such an alliance would be nothing but 
iAa farce. The announcement on November 23 by 
the Communist regime at Peiping of the sen- 


tencing of 11 American airmen and two Ameri- 
can civilians to long prison terms on trumped. 
up charges of espionage further awakened the 
American people to the criminal intentions of 
the Kremlinand its satellites. The whole Ameri- 
can nation is rightfully. indignant and Senator 
Knowland and others have demanded a naval 
blockade of the Chinese mainland. The U.N. 
General Assembly adopted by a vote of 47 to 
5 a resolution, which was introduced by the 16 
member nations: which participated in the Kor- 
ean War, accusing the Chinese Communist 
regime of violation of the Korean Armistice and 
demanding the immediate release of the 
American fliers and other prisoners of war still 
detained by the Chinese Communists. U.N. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold is now 
preparing to go to Peiping to meet. Chou En-lai 
personally to seek a settlement. What will come 
out of this episode still remains to be seen. 

These pacts, “alliances and military prepara- 
tions are all. very good. But as a policy towards 
Soviet Russia they are not positive enough. 
They are meant to check Soviet’ aggression in 
the future but have nothing to do with Soviet 
aggression in the past. If Soviet Russia is per- 
mitted to keep its fruits. of aggression, it will 
be tempted to’go ahead with new expansions 
until the whole world is drawn into its orbit. 
So the democracies under the leadership of the 
United States ‘must do everything possible to 
liberate the enslaved nations from the Soviet 
yoke. Only this can teach the Kremlin the les- 
son that aggression does not pay. Otherwise 
Soviet ambitions will remain unabated and the 
present precarious peace in the world will be 
but the lull before a storm. When the Krem- 
lin thinks that Soviet Russia is strong enough 
to defeat the democracies, there ‘will: surely be 
a third World War! 





United We Stand 


By Edward Y. K. Kwong 


he importance of the Sino-American De- 


fence Treaty can be seen only through 
the perspective of military and political develop- 
ments in Asia as a whole. The treaty was con- 
cluded mainly because developments in other 
parts of Asia had made it imperative. With 
the Chinese Communists cast in the role of the 
archdevil and Free China the guardian saint of 
East Asia, devlopments in this part of the 
world are closly related to each other, and they 
all pointed to the necessity of the conclusion of 
the Treaty under discussion. 

Let us go back to the time of the Geneva 
conference. The conference which had been called 
for the purpose of settling the two wars that the 
Chinese Communists had participated in under 
the instigation of Soviet Russia showed deplor- 
able lack of unity among the Western powers 
The three 
Western powers with important interests in Asia 
— Britain, France and the United States — failed 
to take any practical step to check Communism 
in this part of the world. They failed to issue 
a joint declaration sponsored by the United States 


in face of the Communist threat. 


to warn the Chinese Communists to keep their 
hands off Indo-China. A conference that had for 
its main purpose the settlement of the Korean 
and Indo-Chinese wars was converted by some 
unscrupulous power into a trade convention for 
the improvement of its trade position with the 
Communist bloc. The result was that Molotov 
and Chou En-lai walked away from the con- 
ference with a treaty in their pockets ceding 
them the northern half of Indo-China, with the 
prospect of getting the southern half at the elec- 
tion which was to be held a year hence. 
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Little wonder that as a result of the confer, 
ence the Communists under the leadership f 
the Soviets had formed a very low opinion of 
the ability of the West to protect its own if 
terests and a correspondingly high regard ; 
their own ability to take over other. countries 
without serious fighting. Hardly had the ink 
on the Indo-Chinese ceasefire agreement become! 
dry before the Communists were again casting 
around for other conquests. Under the pretense 
of celebrating the 5th anniversary of the found. ; 
ing of the Chinese Communist regime at Pepg” 
ping on October |, the Chinese Communists it- 
vited the Soviet bloc of nations to send repre 
sentatives to Peiping for a conference on the 
next program of aggression. Representing Russia) 
were Nikita S. Khrushchev, Secretary-General off ' 
the Russian Communist Party, Marshal Nikolag 
Bulganin, Russian Minister of National Defense, 
and Anastas I. Mikoyan, Minister of External 
Trade. These men, representing as they were t ef? 
party, military and trade interests of the R . 
sian imperialists, conferred with the correspond. Rs 
ing members of the Peiping regime to map 0 a 
comprehensive program for aggression in Asia, 

The result was a series of eight joint cc 
muniques issued by Soviet Russia and her: P 
ping puppet in which each pledged to the othag 
to carry out certain functions for the fulfillment} ® 
of their obligations to the other. In two @ 
these communiques, they pledged to build 
strategic railroads — one from Ulan Bator Wg 
Tsining and one from Alma Ata to Lanchow=§ 
and have them finished by 1956. The shomi 
time allowed for the completion of the twig 
railroads shows the impatience of the Russialg 
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imperialists in carrying out their aggressive de- 

sigs in Asia. Incidentally 1956 may be regard- 

ed as the target year for the aggressors. For 
by these two railroads, the Russian Trans- 

Siberia and the Turksib systems would be con- 

nected with other Chinese lines to carry Russian 

power to the shores of the South China Sea 
and the Indian Ocean. 

Before the target year arrives, the Commu- 
| nists are undoubtedly trying to pick on some 
place for easy conquest. One of. such places 
in their mind is Taiwan, which explains why 
since last August Chou En-lai, mouthpiece of 
the Peiping regime, has been clamoring for the 
“liberation” of Taiwan. No news has leaked 
out as to what the Russians and the Chinese 
Communists had decided in their Peiping con- 
ference regarding Taiwan, but there is little 
question that the latter occupied a prominent 
place on the aggressors’ agenda, For during 
the conference, Khrushchev voiced Russia’s will- 
ingness to support Peiping’s design on Taiwan. 

Quite apart from their desire to invade Tai- 
wan in the service of. their Russian masters, 
the Chinese Communists have urgent reasons 
for the immediate invasion of this bastion of 
Free China. First, the disastrous floods and 
famine that the mainland witnessed during the 
year have left half of the population starving or 
on short rations. Discontent and insurrection 
are rife. By embarking on some adventure 
like the invasion of Taiwan, the Peiping regime 
hopes to divert people’s attention from the mis- 
ety they are suffering. Secondly, it hopes to be 
able to remove, so to speak, a dagger pointed at 
‘Bits side. Thirdly, if by any miracle its design on 
Taiwan should succeed, then the place can be 
used as a base for offense. The value of Tai- 
wan as a: base for offensive operations was put 
by General Douglas MacArthur in the following 
terms: 

_“..Formosa in the hands of such « hostile 
power could be compared to an unsinkable 
aircraft carrier and submarine tender ideally 

- located to accomplish offensive strategy and 
at the same time checkmate defensive or 
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counter-offensive operations by friendly forces 
based on Okinawa and the Philippines. This 
unsinkable carrier-tender has the capacity to 
operate from ten to twenty air groups of 
types ranging from jet fighters to B-29 type 
bombers, as well as to provide forward oper- 
ating facilities for short-range coastal sub- 
marines, In acquiring this forward submarine 
base, the efficacy of the short-range sub- 
marine would be so enormously. increased by 
the additional radius of activity as to threaten 
completely sea traffic from the south and 
interdict all sea lanes in the Western. Pacific. 
Submarine blockade by the enemy, with all 
its destructive ramifications, would thereby 
become a virtual certainty. 

“Should Formosa fall and bases thereafter 
come into the hands of the potential enemy 
of the United States, the latter will have 
acquired an additional ‘fleet’ which will have 
been obtained and can be maintained at an 
incomparably lower cost than could its equiva- 
lent in aircraft carriers and submarine ten- - 
ders...... : 

“Nothing in the last five years has so 
inspired the Far East as the American deter- 
mination to preserve the bulwarks of our 
Pacific Ocean strategic position from future 
encroachment, for few of its peoples fail ac- 
curately to appraise the safeguard such deter- 
mination: brings to their free institutions. To 
pursue any other course would be to turn over 
the fruits of our Pacific victory to a potential 
enemy. It would shift any future battle 
area 5,000 miles eastward, to the coasts of 
the American continefts, our own home 
coasts; it would completely expose our friends 
in the Philippines, our friends in Australia and 
and New Zealand, our friends in Indonesia, 
our friends in Japan and other areas, to the 
lustful thrusts who stand for slavery as 
against liberty, for atheism as against God.” 
In view of its important position, anyone who 

is serious in plamning for the defense of Asia 
against Communist aggression should rightly 
seek to include, Free China. Unfortunately Free 
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China was studiously left out of SEATO with 
the result that an organization which was in- 
augurated for the purpose of checkmating Com- 
munist expansion in Southeast Asia seemed to 
give the green light to the Communists to go 
ahead with their planned invasion of Taiwan. 
So when it became definitely known that Free 
China was not invited to Manila, the Chinese 
Communists started intensive shelling of Kinmen 
Island as a prelude to their contemplated invasion 
of Taiwan and the offshore islands. Had it not 
been for the vigorous counter blows that the Chi- 
nese armed forces delivered to the Communist 
aggressors and the serious warnings that the 
America government leaders reiterated against the 
Chinese Communists, there is no telling how 
far the latter would have proceeded with their 
invasion program. 

The omission to invite Free China to the 
SEATO conference, which was obviously caused 
by one or two of its appeasement-minded spon- 
sors, greatly reduced whatever moral restraint 
that organization many have on would-be ag- 
gressors. The United States has mutual de- 
fensive agreement with all East Asian countries 
from the Republic of Korea to the Philippines. 
If she should leave out Taiwan, which forms 
an important link in her chain of defénses, her 
efforts on the whole would be vitiated. It is 
true that by stationing the 7sh Fleet in Taiwan 
waters, she is participating in the defense of 
Taiwan. In the words of President Eisenhower, 
“If the Chinese Communists should attempt to 
invade Taiwan, they would have ‘to run over 
the U.S. 7th Fleet.” But the 7th Fleet is here 
merely by an executive order dating back to the 
time of President Harry Truman. If the Chi- 
nese Communists should start large-scale hos- 
tilities against Taiwan, there would be posed 
the question of‘ how far the President of the 
United States can, without treaty obligations, 
commit this branch of the navy for the defense 
of another country’s territory. Hence from the 
American point of view, if Taiwan is worth 
defending, some treaty arrangement is indicated. 

Despite all these indications, there are certain 
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questions that have to be settled before a treaty) Hh ii 


hg 


between China and the United States can 


ranged to the satisfaction of the parties concers ; 


ed. One of the foremost questions has to 


with Free China’s program for the recovery @ 
the mainland from the hands of the Chines 


Communists. Since the Chinese 


the Anti-Communist and Resist-Russia prog 


governmen 
evacuated’ the mainland in 1949, it has adopt 


as the cardinal national policy which looks % 
the liberation of its 450,000,000 people from 


the oppression of the Chinese Communists. 


treaty of defense between China and the Unite 
States, for that matter with any other county, 
will have to take this policy into consideration, 


At a press conference, the Chinese Acting F 


eign Minister Shen Chang-huan gave the follag . 


ing reply when he was asked by one of the cg 
respondents as to whether or not the defensiy 


efforts to recover the mainland: 


“The recovery of the fhainland is a matte 
which is entirely within our own jurisdiction} y, 
It has long been decided upon as the basic nag 
tional policy by the Government of the Republ 


of China. We shall continue,to devote our 


a pC 


ite 
to li 
character of the Treaty would hamper China Micos 


a in th 


= 


the 


tl 


“By 


forts towards the achievement. of that objective... 


without let or hindrance. 


No provision what 


ever is made in the Treaty which would rest: it 


our effort to launch a counterattack against ¢ ' 
Tre % be 
the Republic of China and the United Stateiig. 


mainland. After the conclusion of the 


will formally become members of the alliancel. 
In view of the fact that any major military ac 
tion taken by one is bound to affect the otheyiy. 


it is only natural that as members of an. allian 
they should consult each other.” 

In view of the fact that Chitia looks to 
recovery of the mainland, the question is rai 


as to whether or not the limitation of the scopme. 
of the treaty to Taiwan and the Pescadores i 


fringes upon the sovereignty of the Republic 
China. 


VI is” 


W anc 


a 
Beis 


At the same press conference referte 


to above, Acting Foreign Minister Shen replieiy 


to this question as follows: 
“The. scope of application of the Treaty 


he I la 


“to 
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definitely not infringe upon the sovereignty of 
the Republic of China. To meet the existing 
¢irumstances and actual needs, Article VI of the 
i Treaty provides that the terms ‘territorial’ and 
erritories’ shall mean Taiwan and the Pescad- 
ores in respect of the Republic of China and 
the island territories in the West Pacific under 
U. S. jurisdiction in respect of the United .States 
ogtam§ of America and that the provisions of Articles 
ks WET and V will be applicable to such other terri- 
from iories as may be determined by mutual agree- 
om ment. The definition of the scope of applica- 
tion is not peculiar to the Sino-American Mutual 








Joptedl 


J nited! 


UNE Defense Treaty. It is common to other interna- 


ratiOM tional treaties. The SEATO Treaty concluded 
5 For in Manila in September of this year is a case 
ollows in point. The scope of application merely sig- 
¢ COE nifies the willingness of the contracting parties 
cnsMEto limit the application of the relevant provi- 
hing# ions to certain specified territories. It does not 
in the least infringe upon the sovereignty of 
~~ the contracting parties over other territories un- 
\cudMEder their jurisdiction. 
- ” “By ‘other territories’ as provided -in Article 
publ Vi is meant territories other than those specifi- 
™ eb tin the Treaty, that is, all territories other than 


jectiTaiwan and the Pescadores in respect of the 


wa public of China. In other words, this Article 
se provides for the inclusion of any other territory 
" “go China as may be determined by mutual agree- 
ii Mment. The first clause of Article VI specifies 
St “gtor the purposes of Articles II and V.’ Later 


liance mn, the same article also makes mention of *The 


TY ®Sprovisions of Articles II and V.’ In other words, 
others 


tani scope of application mentioned by Article 
anc&#y 


is applicable only to the provisions of Articles 
Bland V. Except for the provisions of Articles 
_ geand VY, no other article of the Treaty is sub- 
mt to any limitation of the scope of applica- 
ion, It is clear that the scope of application 
vided by Article VI of the treaty does not 
any way affect the sovereignty of the con- 
acting parties over their territories.” 

“The present territories under the effectual 
Patrol of Free China consist of, in addition to 
iwan and the Pescadores, a number of offshore 
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islands. As they are being subject to - attacks 
of the Chinese Communists at the present time, 
one would naturally like to know whether the 
Treaty has application to these islands. The at- 
titude of the American government, as enunciat- 
ed by Secretary Dulles, is to keep the Commu- 
nists guessing. Inthe conference referred to 
above, Acting Foreign Minister Shen commented 
on this question in the following manner: 

“There are numerous offshore islands, varying 
in \size, under our control. We shall not give 
up any of them. Their number prevents ‘them 
from being enumerated seriatim in the Treaty: 
Considerations of strategy for the defense of any 
island will determine whether it will be the ob- 
ject of common defense. The harmonizing. of 
such strategic considerations is not a suitable 
subject for inclusion in the Treaty. Article VI, 
aside from mentioning Taiwan and the Pescad- 
ores, also provides for its applicability ‘to such 
other territories .as. may be detetmined. by mutu- 
al agreement,’ The term ‘such other territories’ 
covers the offshore islands. The provision leaves 
a good deal of elasticity with regard to the off. 
shore islands. The Communists will have to 
keep on guessing as to which of the offshore 
islands are subject to joint Sino-American de- 
fense.” 

The effectiveness of the Treaty may be gauged 
by the violence of attacks that the Soviets and 
the Chinese Communists have leveled at the 
United States since the announcement of the 
Treaty. That the United States is determined 
to assume the obligation of participating in the 
defense of Taiwan in face of the Chinese Com- 
munists’ threatened “liberation” must have hurt, 
to no small extent, the Communist ego. It is 
too early to tell whether the Treaty has © upset 
the timetable for the Communist aggression in 
Asia. But there is no question that if the Chi« 
nese Communists should launch any attack on 
Taiwan and the offshore islands, they would 
have to make more thorough preparations than 
they would have done if the present Treaty did 
not exist. In view of the recent Russian and — 
Chinese Communist accusation that the -United 
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States has committed aggression against the Pei- 
ping regime in signing the Treaty with the Chi- 
nese government, the timing of the present 
Treaty is perfect. It belies the Communist ac- 
cusation of aggressive act, for it was signed long 
after the Communists had announced their in- 
They must have 
difficulty in convincing even the most credulous 
that the United States is committing an aggres- 
Sive act against the Peiping regime when all 
the time they have been breathing fire against 
Taiwan, especially when the United States is 
committed by this Treaty not to attack the main- 
land, but only to defend Taiwan from their attack. 

It is too early to note what effects the Treaty 
may have on the international situation. That it 
will have a salutary effect on the peace and security 
of East Asia goes without saying. However, the 
following effects may be immediately discernible: 


tention of invading Taiwan. 


First, since the advent of the Chinese Com- . 


munists, a number of appeasers, fellow-travelers 
and Communist sympathizers have started an 
international campaign to agitate for the admis- 
sion of the Peiping regime into UN to take the 
seat now occupied by Free China. In their 
desire to please the Communists, they have 
thought of all sorts of stratagems for selling Free 
China down the river. They think that by 
throwing Free China to the wolves, they can 
save their own skin or do a bigger share of 
business with the Chinese Communists. The 
fact of the matter is that eating begets appetite. 
Few aggressors are satisfied with what they 
have got. Those that want to trade Taiwan 
for their own security or for trade with the Chi- 


nese Communists will undoubtedly one day come | 


face to face with the hard reality of having to 
deal with: a tough customer. Fortunately for 
the world, these people will no longer have to 
speculate on the future of Free China. In the 
words of Secretary Dulles, the pact is designéd 
to make it clear that Formosa and the Pescad- 
ores are not on the bargain counter for interna- 
tional trading. 

Second, it has the effect of telling the Com- 
munists that they have gone far enough and 
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that they can go no farther. This is pu 
in the language they can understand and con. 
fronts them with a new set of circumstances 
which will undoubtedly exert a sobering effee 
on them. It is too much to hope that the treaty 
will cause the Communists to have a change 
of-heart and give up aggression here or else 
where, but it will undoubtedly upset their time 
table for the conquest of Asia. If they are foob 
hardy enough to start anything against Fre 


China despite such a clear warning, they may I 
rue the day they were born. : : 
Third, it shows the neutrals and the worlf mite ‘ 
at large that the United States is earnest 2 
resisting Communist aggression. In view =. 


the large amount of financial and material aif) 
that the United States has poured into friendipg#! to 


countries in an effort to combat the spread gfjaumb« 
Communism which thrives on poverty and dig i 
content, one should never have doubted her simpe@ly, 


cerity in resisting Communist aggression. Unfor 
tunately, through no fault of her own, the fab 
lure of the Western powers to take a fi m 


stand in Indo-China has roused in the mind oye wi 
many people in Asia as to whether the We en pos: 
powers under the leadership of the United States rong s 
are capable or willing to block the way of Compelling 
munist expansion. This treaty should put suchgmesent 
doubts at rest. It serves notice to the world thi } sucl 
the United States can and will resist Comm i ito 
aggression. # bler 

The Treaty will need legislative ratificat 0 pecia | 
of both contracting parties to become effectivaga® 8° 


But as leaders of both the United States Senate The 
and the Chinese Legislative Yuan were full Char 
consulted in its making, little difficulty in opeat i 
ratification is expected. 7 


To sum.up, the Treaty is defensive in v ogni. 
acter. It threatens no one— not even the Cikgy7¥> | 
nese Communists, More than anything clsemp@# le 
is an expression of the friendship that has bemgpercha 
existing between the Chinese and American pepget Boz 
ples, of the faith in each other’s capacity to @gea-Co 
fend themselves and render assistance, and @m Ch: 
the determination of the contracting parties | ‘ the 
check the spread of Communism in Asia. 4 ald i 
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Free 
may 1’ case of Chang Hsun-yi (Tjiong Hoen- 


nji) has been the focus of attention in 















wal ee China and elsewhere chiefly for two rea- 
st First, as Chang is known to be anti- 
w g@iommunist and loyal to the Government of 
1 Republic of China, his expulsion cannot 


‘end gil to cause widespread alarm among the great 


a mber of anti-Communist Chinese in Indonesia, 
i da indeed, throughout Southeast Asia. Sec- 
rc simpedly, Chang’s expulsion has been viewed with 


Infommaxicty in some circles as indicating the begin- 
of a deviation of the -neutral course 
ich the Republic of Indonesia has long been 
pwing in the present cold war. It is not 
esterumposed to discuss here the political rights or 
Statesqmongs of the Indonesian Government in ex- 
Com ling this anti-Communist. Neither is the 
tent article concerned with Chang’s politics 


: 
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Cc Tak 
irm 


ind 














; sue 
d that 
sume to examine, in broad outline, certain legal 

$ blems to which this case has given rise, with 


such. The purpose of the following pages 


cationgyecial reference to that part of international 
active governing the expulsion of aliens. 


senatep The facts of the case are briefly as follows: 
fullyj Chang Hsun-yi, Chinese citizen, had been res- 





in in Indonesia (formerly Dutch East Indies) 

1918, After the Indonesian Government 
fa ognized the Chinese Communist regime in 
. Oeges0, Chang was registered in Indonesia as a 
else Ps teless” person. His occupation is that of a 
sk af (chant. In public life, he is Chairman of 
» pepgme Board of Directors of the Liberty Post (an 
to dem i-Communist daily newspaper published in 
nd @gee Chinese language in Djakarta), Chairman 
os 0 f the Djalantu Union (the Chinese retailers’ 


lid in Djakarta), Director of the Chinese 
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The Case of Chang Hsun-yi 


By K. H. Hwang 


t Association in Djakarta and Member of the 
Supervisory Committee of the Indonesian Branch 
of the Kuomintang.' During his long resi- 
dence in Indonesia, he was never criminally 
convicted, but was always credited with an im- 
maculate record of behaviour. On September 
15, 1954, he was summoned to the Alien Con- 
trol Bureau, Ministry of Justice, where, without 
any criminal charge brought against him, he was 
instantly detained. On October 5, the Attorney- 
General, by an order of the Minister of Justice, 


on the ground that Chang was “engaged in | 
political act#vities endangering the security of © 


the Republic” and by virtue of Emergency Reg- 
ulation No. 9 (Control of Aliens), 1953 (here- 
inafter called “the. Regulation”), ordered him 
to be departed to the Chinese Communist-held 
mainland within ten days. On the same day 
Chang was removed to a prison. The Minister’s 
order was amended on October 9, according to 
which Chang was allowed to remain in In- 
donesia until October 17, on which day he 
should be deported to any place of his own 
choice or, in.case he should fail to name any, 
to Communist China, He continued to remain 
in prison but was allowed to go home under 
police escort every day between nine o’clock in 


I, The Indonesian Branch of the Kuomintang has been 
in legal existence for the last forty-five years. According to 
a statement issued by the Branch on October 18, the activi- 
ties of the Branch are confined to the promotion of educa+ 
tion among the Chinese people in Indonesia and of coopera. 
tion between them and the local government and people. 

2, The Regulation was promulgated by the President of 
the Republic in 1952 in exercise of his emergency power 
conferred on him by Article 96 of the Provisional Constitu- 
tion of the Republic of Indonesia. 
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the morning and four o’clock in the afternoon 
Meanwhile, 


to prepare for his final departure. 
he was prevented from applying to Court for 
a review of the expulsion order. On October 
15, through his lawyer, he applied to the At- 
torney-General for extension of the period pre- 
scribed in the Minister’s amended order of Oc- 
tober 9. The application was rejected on the 
next day. On October 17, upon expiry of the 
period, Chang was transferred from his cell to 
a detention centre of the Alien Control Bureau. 
On October 24, he was taken by plane to the 
Island of Makassar, where he was kept until 
December 15, when he was taken back to Dja- 
On December 16, the actual deporta- 
Chang protested against his 
-deportation until the last moment. He was 
flown to Manila under police escorts On De- 
cember 17, he left Manila and arrived in Tai- 


karta, 
tion took place. 


pei. 
Expulsion of Aliens and 
State. Sovereignty « 


Although some writers maintain that as an 
attribute of sovereignty a State has the absolute 
right to expel an alien at any time and without 
giving any sufficient reason, the more modern 
and prevalent view among international lawyers 
is that this right must be exercised within cer- 
tain limitations. As aliens enter the realm of 
the country upon the faith of the government 
to let them’ stay, they should be allowed to 
continue their residence unless they render them- 
selves obnoxious. To eject them: without just 
reason or necessity is to subject them wantonly 
to hardships, and might constitute such an abuse 
of right as to inyolve the duty of the State to 
pay compensation. What is a just reason or 
necessity in this connection is not always easy 
to lay down by way of general rule, but clearly, 
there must be no arbitrariness. While much 
has to depend on the particular circumstances 
of each individual case, it may be justified to 
say that in the majority of cases the expulsion 
of an alien is not considered arbitrary so far as it 
is in accordance with the municipal law of the 
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expelling State. International law having allowed§ Secti 
a wide discretion at which a State can decides Mini: 
for itself by law under what circumstances agg§who 
alien may be expelled, it seems only reasonable§or pr 
that it is under the corresponding duty not topanytt 
expel him in violation of its own law. his,§ tion 
a@ priori, is particularly true in the case of ap§the c 
emergency regulation, which necessarily reduces§ are v 
the aliens’ right and remedy to a minimum. — fthe J 



















Expulsion of Chang Hsun-yi & 
and the Law of Indonesia all. 


Thus, the legality or otherwise of Chang'gtion ; 


expulsion in international law can be determin. possil 
ed to a substantial degree by reference to they Minis 
municipal law of Indonesia. Section 1, Articlegthen | 
5 of the Regulation empowers the Minister off Sectio 

law o 


Justice to deport any alien found endangerin 
public. security, good morals or public order, omthe 
having committed a breach of other Article og exclud 
Articles of the Regulation. It is on this Seegthe “ 
tion alone that the Minister bases his wholgany “ 
case. However; by Sections 2 to 4 inclusive other 
of the same Article, this rather sweeping powe ‘and d 
of the Minister is somewhat modified. Sectiong Sectios 
2 provides that the Minister, when issuing anj dange: 








order under Section 1, must state in that orden tan st 
the charges against the alien. Section 3 guarg itself. 
antees the alien’s- right to defend - himself Chang 
against the charge. Section 4 allows him tis not 
leave the country at his own expenses provided] Minist 
he has cleared himself of his obligations stantia 


wards the Republic and is under no criminal tited «: 
liability at the time of his departure. To whalf trimin: 


extent had these provisions been observed whelf given | 

the Minister ordered Chang’s expulsion? ‘Fifact th 
: . be a te 

. Stipulati f the Cha c 

a ipulation of the rge i, on 












So far the Minister of Justice has given Mi has no 
reason for Chang’s expulsion save that Chang for Ch 
was “engaged in political activities endange ing inet 
the public security of the Republic.” It Mion is 
doubtful whether these words are sufficient politica 
make up a “reason” which Section 2 of Artic 
5 of the Regulation requires the Minister t! 
stipulate in his expulsion order. It is true th Secti 
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Section 1 of the same Article empowers the 
Minister to deport any alien from the country 
who is “endangering public security, good morals 
But these words do not mean 






o@ public order.” 





anything in law capable of clear legal defini- 




























This§tion without reference to some other legislations, 
f angthe criminal law of the land above all. They 
luces§ are vague expressions of general guidance for 
1. the Minister’s action rather than specific; legal 
terms with ascertainable significance. In them- 
selves, they can mean anything or nothing at 
fall. It would be ironical to imagine that Sec- 
ing’ tion 2, obviously meant to be a check on any 
min.| possible abuse of power on the part of the 
the} Minister, should be so interpreted as to streng- 
ticleg then his arbitrary hand. At the same time, 
r ofp Section 2 also requires the Minister to name the 
ering) aw on which the reason of his charge against 
f, onthe alien is based. That “law” necessarily 
le of excludes the Regulation itself. It follows that 
Seefthe “reason” based on this “law” cannot be 
yholej any “‘reason” created by the Regulation. In 
usive) Other words, it must be a legal wrong created 
owe] and defined independently of but covered by 
ction Section 1. It is clear that the charge “en- 
 amjdangering the public security of the Republic” 
deg can stand on no other law than the Regulation 
guarg itself. Otherwise it would be " strange that 
nself Chang has not been criminally convicted. It 
n tg is not due to negligence nor generosity that the 
vide Minister of Justice has neither given any sub- 
stantiated detail of Chang’s alleged offence nor 
nina cited ‘any relevant section of the Indonesian 
whal criminal law against him. Even if the “reason” 
whem given by the Minister elsewhere were valid, the 
fact that he has not given it in his order would 
be a technical fault serious enough to defeat 
his order. Since the Indonesian Government 
1 MH has not given us any valid legal justification 
hai for Chang’s expulsion, it is fair for “us to as- 
eri sume that there is none, and that the expul- 
it Mion is a political measure taken purely for 
it AE Political considerations. 
rtic 






b. Right to Defence 


Section 3 of Article 5 of the Regulation pro-- 
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vides that an alien, before he is, subject to the 
“punishment” under Section 1,’ is entitléd -to 
defence. This is no more than a reiteration of 
the basic principle of -civilized justice that no 
one should be condemned .without having had 
a chance to defend himself: What kind of de- 
fence that is Section 3 does- not say. The 
Minister of Justice stated on October 18 thait 
Chang was not entitled to any other defence 
than what he had already conducted in the pres- 
ence of an immigration officer in. the Alien 
Control Bureau. This interpretation of Section 
3 by the Minister is contrary to one of ‘the 
most fundamental principles of natural justice, 
namely, that a man cannot be accused and tried 
Nemo 
potest esse simul actor et judex. lf the Minis- 
ter’s could be a sound interpretation, the whole 
Section, indeed, the whole Regulation) “would 
be reduced to a mockery of justice. A law enacted 
by the Executive by way of delegated legislation 
cannot be a mere whim of government officials. 
Its application must be subject to judicial control. 
Its final interpretation must rest with the Court. 
It was for the Court to decide whether Chang 
was entitled to a judicial hearing. Furthermore, 
Sections 1 and 2 of Article 6 provide that in 
the case of expulsion. of an- Indonesian citizen 
under Section 1 of Article 5 (it is not »clear 
how a State can expel its own citizens), ‘the 
citizen may appeal against the expulsion order 
to the local Court, with further appeal to the 
Supreme Court. Such appeals have not. been 


by the same person in the same case: 


‘expressly denied to aliens either by the Regula- 


tion itself nor by any other law in Indonesia: 
In fact, it would be inconceivable that any 
civilized State could discriminate by law against 
aliens in the matter of administration of justice. 
Article 5 must therefore be interpreted, as far 
as an alien is concerned, by reference to: Article 
6. The alien’s right to defence is further guar- 
anteed by -Section 4, Article 7, Chapter V of 
the Indonesian Provisional Constitution, which 
provides: “Everyone has the right to effective 
remedy by the competent tribunals for ‘acts 
violating the fundamental right granted him 


















by the law.” In view of the title of the Chap- 
ter, “Fundamental Human Rights and Free- 
doms,” the word “everyone” necessarily covers 
both nationals and aliens alike, and no one can 
deny that the alien’s right to defence under 
the Regulation is a “fundamental right granted 
him by the law.” We cannot help feeling that 


_ the Minister’s interpretation of Section 3 of Ar- 


ticle 5 of the Regulation has been made in dis- 
regard of the principles of natural justice, of 


the whole tenor of the Regulation, of the Con-. 


stitution and of his country’s international ‘obliga- 
tion to maintain a minimum standard for the 
treatment of aliens. 


c. Deportation to Red China 


The Minister of Justice at first ordered Chang 
to be deported to the Chinese mainland. Wheth- 
er this can be justified on political or humani- 
tarian grounds is beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent discussion. The order clearly constitutes 
a violation of Section 4 of Article 5 of the 
Regulation, which provides that an alien sub- 
ject to the “punishment” under Section 1. of 
that Article may choose to leave the country at 
his own expenses after he has cleared himself 
of all obligations towards the Indonesian Repub- 
lic and criminal liability. This Section does 
away with forced deportation on certain condi- 
tions. The Indonesian Government at first ap- 
peared to attribute the mistake to the minor 
civil servant who drafted the Minister’s order. 
Later, the original order was amended and Chang 


was depotted to Free China via Manila. But 


the point has not ceased to be one of active 
interest in view-of the Minister’s statement on 
October 27 that the Indonesian Government 
had the right to send Chang to Red China but 
only refrained from doing so for “humanitarian 
reasons.” In point of law, what right has a 
State to compel an alien to go toa place where 
he does not. want to go, if he agrees, even un- 
der protest, to leave the country for another 
place that is willing to accept him? By normal 
practice, in the absence of any provision such 
as Section 4, the State sends the alien back to 
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his own country. But this is no hard and fagt 
rule. The Minister said that he ordered to de 
port Chang to Red China because Chang claim. 
ed to be a Chinese. But that claim, even though 
Section 4 did not apply, gave the Minister no 
right to send him to that part of China where 
he had no wish of going and where he was 
sure to be executed. In sending Chang to Red 
China, the Minister would be extraditing, in 
effect, a political exile without even being te. 
quested to do so. 
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Denial of Justice 





By ‘denial of justice” the writer means the 
denial of legal means of redress to an aggrievedy 
alien. The term signifies every wrongful act 
or omission by the State towards him in con. 
nection with its administration of justice. Twe 
forms of denial of justice have been committedy 

































by the Indonesian Government in this ca Ex 
That Government’s denial to Chang of acce affect 
to Court has been discussed. The irregularitie leave 
of proceedings in the Alien Control Bureau prithe 
which handled Chang’s case in a quasi-judicialg *% dis 
capacity, remains to be pointed out. As _ ha is dif 
been said, the Bureau was the only place wherg COV* 
the Minister of Justice allowed Chang to stat Chan; 
his defence. Even there Chang’s defence from 
nugatory. He was not allowed any legal his es 
Neither he nor his lawyer was given any p a sub 
ticulars of the charge against him, and during * dan 
the whole length of his incarceration his lawye mal.» 
was never allowed to visit him. After fivg@ *84"! 
days’ long questioning the Bureau produced dom 
document supposed to be Chang’s “confession,g P¥* ™ 
a document which, according to Chang, he ne being 
read nor signed. It was, nevertheless, uphel@ The : 

"by the Minister of Justice to be Chang’s val ifiable 
confession after it was “confirmed” by @ the beg 
judge. That a judge not present at the quem '” be 
tioning could have identified the docume pawene, 
with what Chang had actually said must be Alien 
feat of judicial imagination. The writer hag why. 
no knowledge of the Indonesian law of crimig P&S 
nal procedure and therefore cannot tell with wha fall . 
formality a confession is validly made in Ind °V°? } 
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ifiable under the circumstances. 


nesia. It appears to him that if according to 
that law a document produced by the prosecu- 
tion could be taken as the defendant’s confes- 
sion against his will, that law would be so con- 
trary to natural justice that it camnot be rec- 
ognized by international law as applicable to 
an alien. Yet, on that “confession” Chang was 
declared to be “endangering the public security 
of the Republic” and forced to leave the coun- 
try. Perhaps the Minister of Justice realized 
how unjust this was when he refused to give 
a copy of the “confession” to Chang’s lawyer. 
Such an irregular practice on the part of the 
Indonesian Government, coupled with its refusal 
to allow Chang access. to Court, constitutes a 
denial of justice the flagrancy of which cannot 
be easily surpassed. 


Mode of Expulsion 


Expulsion is not a punishment to the alien 
affected. It is a mere order to direct him to 
leave the country. As such, it must be executed 
with appropriate consideration, and, unless it 
is disobeyed, without constraint or violence. It 
is difficult to understand why the Indonesian 
Government thought it necessary to deprive 
Chang of his freedom pending his departure 
from the country. There was no question of 
his escape, for he had a family with him and 
a substantial amount of property. He was not 


a dangerous person. Neither was he a crimi- 


| nal nor had any criminal charge been brought 


In addition to his loss of free- 
dom he had to suffer the indignity of being 
put in a common prison and the hardships of 


against him. 


being taken from place to place under guard. 
The duration of his imprisonment was unjust- 
Already before 
the expulsion order was given’ against him, that 

is, between September 15 and October 5, for 
twenty whole days, he was imprisoned by the 


Alien Control Bureau. One-would like to know 
why. Altogether this moderate and law-abiding 
person was shut up behind iron bars for three 
full months. This would be a great hardship 


even if the expulsion itself were legal, Could 
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not the Indonesian Government have . released 
him on security, or put him under house arrest, 
or ordered him to report to the police every 
day, or taken any other less oppressive measure 
that could equally prevent his escape? 

While the time of his imprisonment was long, 
the time allowed him to prepare for leaving the 
country was short. It is a well established rule 
that an expelled alien should be given sufficient 
Notice so as to avoid unnecessary hardships and 
Yet this person who had lived in Indo- 
nesia for thirty-six years was at first given ten 
days to leave the country. Then he was given 
another week. Request for further extension was 
flatly turned down. Although three months in- 
tervened between the first order and his actual 
deportation, except for seven hours.a day for a 
week, he remained in custody all the time. 
How was it possible for him to wind up. his 
business within forty-nine hours? Meanwhile, 
while he stayed in prison, his house was threa- 
tened by trespassers. His, lawyer inquired the 
Minister of Justice whether he would be per- 
mitted to take the proceeds out of the country 
after he sold his property, but received no ,def- 
inite reply. The fruits of his labour in Indo- 
nesia for over a generation he had to leave be- 
hind. His property is now in the possession 
of his family. It is hoped that his family would 
be able to take his property with them, or the 
proceeds of the sale thereof, when they decide 
to join him in Taiwan or anywhere else. 


losses. 


Protection ot Chinese Citizens by 
Republic of China in Countries 
Recognizing Chinese 
Communist Regime 


In clear contradistinction to the high . degree 
of arbitrariness with which the -Government. of 
Indonesia expelled. Chang Hsun-yi is the ex- 
treme caution of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment in its remonstrance, This may be due 
to the absence of formal diplomatic relations 
between the two Governments. Probably the 
Chinese National Government thinks that if a 
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«try to protect its citizens 


other. 


formal protest be lodged agairist the Indonesian 


-Government the latter’s answer “We do not 


recognize you” would be final. . It is the view 
of the writer that this cannot be so. Recogni- 
tion has nothing to do with the right of a coun- 
abroad. A _ country 
cannot inflict an injury on the citizen of an- 
other even when it does not. recognize his gov- 
ernment. No doubt, in the eyes of the Indo- 
nesian Government, Chang’s government is the 
Communist regime in Peiping, which it recog- 
nizes. 
the right of the Government of the Republic 
of China to protect a Chinese citizen whose 
allegiance remains unchanged to the Republic. 
The Republic of China as a legal entity has 
not ceased to exist whether or not its govern- 
ment continues to be recognized by Indonesia. 
The Indonesian Government may turn a deaf 
ear to a protest made by the Government of 


‘the Republic of China, but then all remedies 


available to any government under similar cir- 
cumstances according to international law will 
be available to the Government of the Republic 
of China. ' 


For example, reprisal. 
means to settle an internation! dispute. Re- 


course to it is permitted by international law 
within certain restrictions. Within such restric- 
tions including the exhaustion of peaceful means 
the Government of the Republic of China is 
perfectly free to resort to it.' In that event the 
question whether the Government of the Re- 
public of China is the legitimate Government 
of China in the eyes of Indonesia would be 
unimportant. What is important is whether 
the Government of the Republic of China is a 
government at all. The answer to that ques- 
tion does not depend in the least on the view 
of the Indonesian Government one way or the 
Another remedy open to the Govern- 


This is. a coercive 





1. Obviously, in practice, the exhaustion of the peaceful 
means would have to begin with a formal representation 
in which the Government of the Republic of China states 
its objection to the action of that of the Republic of In- 
donesia and the legal grounds thereof. 
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-is entitled, 


But that view cannot by itself extinguish © 


ment of the Republic of China is to bring the 
matter to the United Nations, of which both 
the Republic of China and Indonesia are mem- 
bers.2, The United Nations cannot refuse to © 


deal with the matter on the ground that Indo. | 


nesia does not recognize the Government of the 
Republic of China. The same is true with any 


other remedy to which the Republic of China 


It may or may not be politically 
practical for the Government of the Republic 





‘i gover: 

the P 
i more 

Tradit 


ereign 


of China to avail itself of this or that remedy | 


in this case — this is not a question covered | 


by the scope of the present discussion. But th 


legally, there are remedies. 


2. If the Government of the Republic of China wants to bring ~ 
the case to the Security Council. or the General Assem- — 
bly under Paragraph 1 of Article 35 of the Charter, it i r 
will have to make out’a case of a dispute or situation 
“likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace #f 
and security.” Further, if the Government intends to © 
invoke Article 39, which may bring the whole compul- 
sory machinery of the Council into action, it must estab- * 
lish the existence of a “threat to the peace, breach of the © 
Peace or act of aggression.” However, in determining © 
whether such a threat, breach or act exists, “the Security — 
Council is not bound by any rigid definition of the acts 
of aggression, of breach of the peace, or otherwise — © 

“Such compulsive J 

action is not necessarily conditional upon a previous })%! 


calling for measures of enforcement.” 


breach by the State concerned of its obligation not to ree 
sort to war or force or to threats thereof. A ‘threat to 
the peace’ calling, in the view of the Security Council, 
for compulsive action may result not only from acts of 
force or threats of such acts, but also from an attitude 
of unneighbourliness and lack of accommodation inimical 
to the maintenance of international peace and security, . .” 
Also: “It must be emphasised, once more, that having 
regard to the general responsibility of. the Security 
Council for the maintenance of international peace 
’ and security, a determination that there is a ‘threat to 
the peace’ may be made even if neither party has re- 
sorted to force or threats of force in violation of the 
Charter.” See Oppenheim’s International Law, Vol. 2 


(Seventh Edition by Lauterpacht), pp. 163 e# 164. It z 
must be particularly noted that Paragraph 1 of Article % 















33 of the Charter stipulates: “The parties to any dis- “9 
pute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger the & 
maintenance of international peace and_ security, shall, §. 
first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, media- J 


tion, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to © 


regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful # 


means of their own choice.” 
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This is an important principle worthy of our 
attention not only for the welfare of «millions 
of Chinese people in Southeast Asia, where the 
governments of some countries have recognized 
the Peiping Communist regime, but also as a 
more fundamental question of human _ rights. 
Traditional international law recognizes only sov- 








whereas in- 
dividual human beings are. merely. “objects.” 


reign States as its . “subjects,” 






As a result, with very rare exceptions, individu- 
als undertake no obligations and enjoy no rights 
under international law. 






Thus, an injury done 
by a State to a foreigner is not an injury done 
to him but to the State of which he is a sub- 
ject. He can claim no justice although his gov- 
q@nment can demand a handsome compensa- 
tion for an outrage nobody but he has suf- 
Hered. His compensation must come through 
¢ grudging fingers of his government, which, 
i law, is free to give or not to give him a 











ent. It is also at his government’s absolute 






be : é ae . 
he puscretion to extend to him any diplomatic pro- 
ng ection. Such a view, though widely accepted, 





rather curious. In the last resort, individuals 
nd individuals alone are subjects of all laws, 
cause only individuals live and feel, suffer or 


Bioice. There is no State without individuals. 
























icle PA fter my severance with the Communist- 
| + controlled Customs in June 1950, I im 
diately became one of the big horde-of un- 
apromising Chinese intellectuals, whose only 
Piyation lay in finding a living outside the 
inland. By the end of July, I was fully pre- 
d to leave for Hongkong by myself. It was 
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My First Experience of Refugee 
Life in Hongkong 


By Nathan S. Y. Yuan 


A wrong done to an alien is, by pure and plain. 
common sense, a wrong to him and not to his 
State just as a wrong done to a minor is a 
wrong to the minor himself and not to his 
parents or guardian. The traditional view to 
the contrary is, it is submitted, a mere fiction. 
The right of the alien’s State to protect him is 
only procedural; his right to adequate remedy is 
substantive. The value of man must be. put 
above the value of State, and the existence of the 
substantive right must not be made dependent 
on the whimsical exercise of the procedural, 
which exists only for convenience. When one 
remedy is in default and the right of man suf- 
fers consequently, another skould be provided 
from whichever quarters, in order that the ‘right 
of man suffer not: Necessitas est lex. temporis 
et loci. The fundamental-rights of the’ millions 
of Chinese people in the greater. part. of South- 
east Asia must not be left to the caprice. of 
the queer political combinations of our age, 
The Government of the Republic of China has 
the right and, indeed, the duty, to protect them 
against persecution by men or governments, and 
let. no legal nicety be a bar to the assertion of 
this right or the fulfilment of this. duty. 


a risky venture, because the only: person I could 
depend on for some help in the Colony was 
my wife’s cousin, Mr. D. Wang, with whom I 
had kept up an unbroken correspondence, Wang 
is a very uncommon personality. I. knew him 
when he -was a small boy studying in a primary 
school at Soochow. He showed carly propensity 
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towards art. Before he finished middle school, 
his father sent him abroad to study in both 
Europe and America. He returned after V-J 
Day a qualified architect. Before the Commu- 
nists arrived in Shanghai, he had left for Hong- 
kong with his parents, but we kept writing to 
each other from time to time. When I informed 
him of my intention to go to Hongkong, he 
offered to put me up for as long as I wished. 

At that time, Communist control over people’s 
movement between Hongkong and the mainland 
was not strict. The fact was they had not yet 
completed their economic grasp and were still 
in the early stage of what was known as “capi- 
talist-labor co-operation” movement, which was 
nothing less than. a trap to destroy gradually 
all private capital on the mainland. The way 
to and from the British Colony was wide open. 

On a rainy afternoon, my wife, my six child- 
ren and a few friends accompanied me to the 
railway station. Though the control by the police 
and the soldiers was much more lenient then 
than later, I was questioned and my simple 
luggage was very much tampered with. They 
were very silly in their questions and very rude 
in their manners and did not bother to hide 
their contempt for me for “forsaking the people 
to work for the imperialistic British and reac- 
tionary Chinese in Hongkong.” As a result, I 
had only a few minutes to bid my family good- 
bye and to get aboard the train. My last im- 
pression as the train pulled out was a whole 
family crying and forlornly waving their hands. 

I stood as if mesmerized with great pain in 
my heart long after I lost sight of them. For 
a quarter of a century I had never been separa- 
ted from my family for a single day. Now at 
the age of 48 and in order to start a new life 
for myself, I was leaving them to their own 
fate. It was like abandoning one’s beloved on 
a sinking ship. 

It took only two days and three nights to go 
to. Canton, and the trip should have been a 
pleasant one to me as I had never been to 
Canton before. But I felt completely lost and 
counted every minute that carried me farther 
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away from all those I loved in this world. } 
alternately sat up and lay down in my berth, 
forgetting to eat, drink or sleep. As night 
gathered and deepened, I lost control of myself 
and paced the corridor of the train in complete 
despair. I could not and would not talk t 
anybody; my heart ewas bursting with anguish 
and I was turning mad by slow degrees. Befe 


dawn, I turned in but could not sleep. 1 sag 


up and wrote a letter to my wife, pouring out 
all my thoughts into it. I think, except in 1 
courting days, I never wrote with such feelin 
When I finished, I was weeping silently 
feeling exhausted like a sick man. From the 
on, I found letter-writing a good emotional 
outlet, and whenever I felt. desperately lonely 
I went at it and felt relieved. It may sow 
silly and puerile to those who had never expen 
enced the misfortune that came my way. 

At Kiukiang a couple and a child came t 


share my room. They were both over 30 yearg 


of age and the child was about five. The ma 
introduced himself as Mr. Hsu, a dentist wh 
had a practice ‘at Hangchow. Theirs was 
lovable family; the husband was young, han 
some and strong. and the wife was charmin 
and understanding. Taking me as a frien 
Mr. Hsu requested me to take food togethe 
with them and treated me with great consid 
tion and sympathy. 

He informed me that they were going to set! 
down in Hongkong and that their object 
to get their two daughters out of Taiwan whic 
at that time, was not considered a safe plac 
He informed me of conditions in Hangche 
and summarized the lot of the people as ‘ 
lows: “All people on the mainland are s 
ing on quicksand, the more they struggle ¢ 
quicker they submerge, while sooner or 
they will all disappear or be converted im 
*tools.” On the following day in the dini 
room,-he met a friend, Mr. Ma, who was 
the same way. We agreed to stick together 
a group. With new friends I began tot 
into my old self. 

According to schedule, it should take ¢ 
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two days and three nights to reach Canton. But 
at Kiukiang the train was detained by flood for 
more than ten hours as a section of the rail 
had been washed away. 

As it was my first trip to Canton, the scenery 
-and the changing surroundings were very inter- 
esting to me. The best scenery was seen after 
we entered Kwangtung~Province, where the 
tivers and mountains flew past the train in 
Though there was a bad flood, 
the people seemed not much concerned about 


_ endless beauty. 


it, and edibles were plenty along the way. One 


~% thing I noticed in the stations was the orderly 


array of food and other articles for sale. The 
men or women attending the stalls were all 
dressed in a sort of uniform, and I was told 


~g that only the relatives of railway workers were 


permitted to do the business. In other words, 
| they all belonged to organized labor and no 
free competition was allowed. They were all 
trained to brace up and salute—for what purpose 
' I never could see—when the train moved out of 
the station to the accompaniment of music. 
Some old women looked very funny in those 
uniforms and in that posture. 
Because of the delay at Kiukiang, we reached 
Canton at ten o’clock in the night. It was 
taining hard, and, in the turmoil, we nearly 
lost one another. It was lucky for us that, 
while on the train, we had made the acquain- 
tance of a military man who was connected 
with the air force and who, as he told us, was 
a returned ‘student, English-speaking and rather 
liberal in his political views.- As Hsu was very 
generous, he invited the man to join our party. 
The air force man asked us to follow him on 
our way out of the station, which we left with- 
/out having our luggage examined. His method 
was very simple: he simply told the police and 
the Customs men that all the luggage belonged 
to him and pushed the porters past the soldiers 
and the examiners. 
We stayed overnight in the Sun. Ya Hotel. 
The place was clean, but not well kept as the 
attendants were engaged most of their time in 
studying propaganda materials and attending 
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meetings. During former days, Canton was one 
of the most prosperous cities in China, but, as 
I saw it, it was practically dead; there was no 
night life, and even the restaurants were doing 
very poor business. In every room the manage- 
ment placed*on the table a thick Chinese Bible! 

In the morning we went to the station again 
to entrain for Shumchun on the Kowloon bor- 
der. Our luggage was examined by the Customs 
this time, though not very thoroughly, because 
our military friend had left us. 

The trip to Shumchun took only two hours. 
Nothing particularly. interesting happened except 
that we heard a great’ deal of talk about the 
difficulties of entering Hongkong. At that time, 
few people bothered to obtain entry permits 
from the Hongkon} Immigration Office. Though 
discretion was invested in the police on the spot 
(which practically authorized them to squeeze 
the “damned Chinese”), Hongkong was still a 
free port, at least on the surface. I was armed 
with no more than a letter of employment 
which Mr. D. Wang had mailed to me for this 
special purpose. : 

Upon my arrival at Lowu, the scene immedi- 
ately changed: everyone became excited. Keep- 
ing together as much as we could, we followed 
a long queue walking toward a bridge which 
separated the -Communist-controlled Chinese 
mainland from the British colony of Hongkong. 
All the time loudspeakers were blaring warnings 
to the passengers not to smuggle out gold or 
US notes, but to convett them into the “people’s 
money” and remit them back. Nobody, of 
course, paid any attention. We arrived finally 
at the Customs shed for examination. As I 
expected to meet some acquaintances, in’ which 
case I could help my friends to pass quickly, I 
took the lead and submitted my suitcase ands 
bedding for examination. Unfortunately, I saw 
no one that I knew, but the examiner recognized 
me when he found a copy of my Customs Ser- — 
vice Memo. in the suitcase. In a whisper, he 
asked me what I intended to do in Hongkong. 
I told him I did not know, but requested him 
to treat my friends as well as he did me. He 
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passed all our luggage quickly and, in a low 
voice, wished me good luck and goodbye. 

In all my adult life, I had shed tears only 
three times: once each on the death of my 
parents, and the third time when I left my 
family at the station only a few days before. 
This unknown middle-aged officer, bespectacled 


and earnest, a model Customs officer, who must — 


have been a colleague of mine for years without 
our ever having met before, appeared to me at 
the moment a symbol of hundreds of my other 
colleagues who were bidding me goodbye and 
wishing me better luck than they themselves 
could expect. I suddenly felt the pang of losing 
so many friends at one stroke whom I would 
probably never meet again. Tears rushed to 
my eyes, but ] “swallowed tifem into the abdo- 
men” as we cay in Chinese, and went doggedly 
on my way. 

When we reached the other end of the bridge, 
which all passengers called “the borderline be- 
tween this and the nether world,” we saw the 
minions of the British, the Hongkong Chinese 
and Indian police. Some’ people in front were 
admitted, but many wefe pushed back. I had 
been informed that only Cantonese-speaking 
people were admitted, and I knew not a word 
of that. dialect. I decided, instead, to speak their 
master’s language. It had the desired effect. 
The police led me to their master, a dark 
English-speaking sergeant who was sitting in 
a shed with a small whip in his hand. Speak- 
ing irascibly, he shot quéstions at me in quick 
succession, to which I replied clearly and quickly, 
looking him straight in the face. During my 
long years in the Customs, I had learned to 
handle foreigners, especially the British. 

The sergeant indicated with his hand that I 
might pass, but I stood waiting for my friends. 
Mr. Hsu and his family had no difficulty in 
walking past, because they had lived in Hong- 
kong before and could show their income tax 
receipts to prove that he had contributed to 
His Majesty’s coffers. But our other friend was 
pushed back and there was nothing we could 


; do. 
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Further on, we were stopped by the public - 
health authorities who demanded to inspect our $ was 
health certificates. As I had none, the Chinese § 
lady in charge started to give me an injection, ~ 
As she stood up, I very naturally sat’ down on ~ 
her seat to make her work easier since I was ~ 














more than a foot taller than she. But she took § A 
it as a presumption on my part, and angrily ~ hea 
commanded me to stand up.. Her look clearly § whe 
indicated that a public health officer in the 9m 
British Royal Service was condescending enough § % ! 
to treat a dirty Chinese without having him fat t 
seated in her official chair. I did not know § him. 







with pain for nearly a week. 
When we reached the railway station, we 








and had not the least trouble in getting in. We™ 
filed in front of the ticket counter waiting for 






only about one hour. I had bought a packet 
of British cigarettes and was enjoying a smoke 








himself between us and the counter. He asked §™¢ 4 
Hsu to show his residence card, which Hsu 
could not produce. Somehow I had learned Pihat 
that in Hongkong not everyone had such a card 
since the work of issuing such cards had only | 
been partially done, The Sikh was dragging 



















what the trouble was. When he told me that | fs 
no one without a residence card was allowed 














not everyone in Hongkong had a card, pointing | 100 5 
to myself as a case in point. I threatend to gould 










gravy. 4 
At last we got our tickets and boarded the | Radia: 
train. There was disorder everywhere. It was | asked 


evident that there were many rascals around Theld 





secking their prey among the new arrivals. It 
was apparent that they had their eyes peeled 
on women and non-Cantonese-speaking persons. 
Jt was exasperating to see the innocent and the 
weak suffer, but in such an environment, one 
could do no more than to look after oneself. 

As soon as the train moved, I buried my 
head in tthe newspapers from the free world 
when a young man sitting opposite started a 
conversation with me. He asked me whether 
or not I was Mr. Yuan who taught statistics 
at the Customs College and if I still recognized 
him. Honestly I told him that I did not know 
him, though I admitted that I taught at that 
College for two terms. He identified himself as 
one of my students and informed me that he 
was working in the Kowloon Customs. He 
further told me that many members of the staff 
had left, and that he was also considering leay- 
ing. None of the old staff, he said, had any 
confidence in the Communists. 

The Hongkong Tax Office stationed some of- 
ficers at the railway station, but their® examina- 
tion was perfunctory. They were, I think, only. 
interested in catching smugglers of gold. When 


we passed the officers, one of them recognized 


me as a Chinese Customs man and immediately 
helped me to get through. He informed me 
that he was a junior employee in the Kowloon 
Customs and that he was glad to get a job with 
the British, because, as he expressed it, “im- 
petialists were better than the Communists who 
never left one alone.” 

All the way from Canton to Kowloon, I was 
much encumbered with the pieces of luggage 
Bthat I had. Though they weighed less than 
100 pounds, they were much heavier than. I 
Mr. Hsu was kind. enough to act 
His help was _s- 


tould carry. 
$as my porter all the time. 
pecially timely at Shumchun where we had to 
walk a mile over rough paths. After we passed 
the Customs in Kowloon, he.took care first to 
Jeall a taxi for me and carried my things into it. 
Radiant with smiles, he bid me goodbye and 
Basked me to call .on him as soon as I could. As 
Theld his hand, I felt so grateful that I felt 
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inclined to cry. 

In Hongkong, according to my experience, the 
taxi service was cheap and convenient and drivers 
were polite and not insistent on tips. As we 
drove along to Wang’s house, I had the first 
view of the Kowloon side of the Colony... The 
roads were wide and clean and one had the im- 
pression that, after all, the imperialistic British 
were efficient public administrators. Before we 
arrived, I discovered that beside the driver there 
was a coolie sitting in front. When we arrived, 
the coolie carried my things to the door of the 
house: After I had paid him what I consider- 
ed a reasonable sum of money, he was ‘not 
satisfied and demanded HK$20! As I could not 
speak Cantonese, I could do nothing until. Wang 
appeared, We finally got rid of him by paying 
him half of what he had asked. 

Wang had everything ready for me. 
living with a Cantonese family, occupying one 
small room, for which he had to pay HK$300 
per month including services but not board. He 
asked me to take the room as he could easily 
put up with his friends. My protest was of no 
avail, nor would he allow me to pay the rent. 

The cost of living in Hongkong was ex- 
orbitantly high but, since the largest outlays 
were for food and lodging, my problem had 
been. solved by half already. Food was an 
elastic item that could be adjusted according to 
the purse. It was lucky that I had stomach 
ulcers and usually took very little food. except 
pastries and tin food, all of which were cheap 
and plentiful in Hongkong. ; 

The first thing I did after I settled down 
was.to call on my friends. Generally, people 
in. Hongkong abhored acquaintances from the 
mainland, because most of them were in dite 
need of assistance. However, I found a few 
who welcomed me with open arms and freely 
admitted me to their homes and tables: Among 
those who did not turn their backs on me were 
two of my former colleagues.in the Customs: 
Dr.. Thomas C, Shen and Mr. Ku Chung. With 
neither of them had I any deep friendship, but 
they both treated me with sincerity and good 


He was 





gee eee 


faith. I visited them in turn and often stayed 
long hours at their houses. Wang was intro- 
versive by nature, and loved his solitude, but he 
also visited me often, and occasionally asked 
me to have dinner or lunch with him. The 
triumvirate were the only pillars on whom I 
relied for my existence. 

I spent most of my daytime hunting for a 
job. In addition to applying to foreign and 
Chinese firms, I put up an advertisement in the 
English papers for three days. But there was 
very little reponse. At the time, Hongkong was 
full of job-hunters, with or without qualifica- 
tions. I was told that many qualified people 
offered their services for only food and lodging, 
that is, if they could get it. 


In Hongkong, one met acquaintances mostly 
at the ferry. One morning, I met a former 
member of the Outdoor staff of the Customs, 
Mr. Koo, with whom I had only a very casual 
acquaintance. He was greatly pleased to see me 
and invited me to lunch. I learned that he had 
come to buy chemicals and dyes, in which trade 
he was then engaged. When I told him that I 
was badly in need of a job, he promised to keep 


the matter in mind. A few days later, he sent - 


me word that the Chinese manager of the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, one of the biggest 
British firms in Hongkong, was in need of a 
secretary. When I called on him, he asked a 
friend to accompany me to see the manager 
who was a native of Kiangsi by the name of 


‘Wang. ' A kindly man, he asked me about my 


family conditions and promised to give me a 
monthly salary of about HK$800.00. I was 
given to understand, however, that my appoint- 
ment would need the final approval of the Board 
of Directors. a 

As a formality, he asked me to write a short 
autobiography in English and to translate some 
English letters into Chinese. At ordinary times, 
those should be child’s play for me, but I did 
not do as well as I could have done because 
his large office was very noisy and because I 
found it difficult to write without a typewriter. 
The English letter was full of technical terms 
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the correct Chinese translation of which I di ; have 
not know. When I presented my papers to him Brerest: 
he seemed to be much more satisfied with th Board 
English piece than the Chinese. Before I | ft Band 1 
his office, one of his staff got into a conversa. rata 
tion with me. He told me that Koo was one Big con 
of their regular customers and a very good §(omn 
personal friend of the Chinese manager. EP Anc 
In the meantime Koo spread the news among Bperson 
my friends that I had procured a very good job, I Tsou, 
so many of them congratulated me on my good Bijong. 
fortune. Even I myself began to believe that the §jdyert: 
matter was as good as settled. Although I had By the 
a feeling that I had not done justice to myself Bhad ay 
I appeased my own fear by trying to persuade cgive ; 
myself that the test was a mere formality and ihe af 
that the general standard in the commercial Jyas sii 
world was low. I was wise enough, however,§ Whe 
not to write home about it, otherwise the later fd hou 
disappointment would have been more than | opened 
could bear. Btroduci 
About a week later, I went to see Koo. Hefwas M 
was surprised that I had not received a definite ft mad 
«eply from the firm. He rang up Mr. Wang. pronou 
and, as he listened to the phone, I could seefthe wa 
from his expression that the ‘matter had fallen su 
through. As he laid down the receiver, I slips$had th 
ped out of his office without waiting to know§mther | 
the details which were later made known to me§ommo: 
by one of Wang’s own staff. I hurried home, fhe rela 
feeling like a wounded animal returning to its§ Havi 
lonely lair to lick its wounds. “Ewell. 
The truth was I had been inadvertently my§, 
own worst betrayer. The failure had nothing tof, 
do with the merits or demerits of the papers; 
was what I wrote in the autobiography that ha d 
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sealed my fate. In recounting my decision lad ma 
leave the Customs job on the mainland, I hadfg the 

interposed the story with some of my very de Ra dress, 
inite opinions on the Communist regime anions an 
the Communists. I said they had no faith a d om mar 
that they did only what was momentarity advant to the « 
ageous to them. I warned people of the West 2 a f the 

to believe their promises and concluded with ¢ some so 
most offending sentence: “Any profit that io par 
people of the West may gain as individuals willfmoke a 
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int#to the ear. 


‘Bhave to be paid back with accrued usurious in- 
rests by their nation collectively.” The British 
‘Board of Directors did not share my opinion 
‘Hind must have considered me as a persona non 
grata for a firm that was doing and intended 
continue to do a flourishing business with the 
Communist-occupied mainland. 

Another job that I nearly secured was as 
personal secretary to a Chinese legislator, a Dr. 
‘fTsou, well-known community leader in Hong- 
‘fkong. I applied for the job in answer to his 
‘Badvertisement in the South China Morning Pest. 
|i By the end of the third day, some 140 candidates 
had applied. Not until a week Jater did I re- 
cive a reply asking me to call at his office in 
the afternoon of a specified day. The letter 
was signed by his secretary, a Mrs. Yuan. 

When I knocked at his office at the appoint- 
od hour, a lovely young lady in Siamese dress 
opened the door. She was very affable. In- 
toducing herself as Mrs. Yuan, she asked if I 
was Mr. Yuan. Though it was complétely silly, 
itmade me feel awkward to hear the names 
pronounced in the same breath. I laughed and 
the was also amused. She asked me to write 
my surname in Chinese and we found that we 
bad the same Chinese surname which was a 
mther rare one. She told me the name was a 
common one in Siam and joked that we might 
be related hundreds of years ago. 

Having been put at ease, I did my papers 
well. She asked me to draft on the typewriter 
a speech which Dr. Tsou was supposed to give at 
a dinner party requesting contributions to aid 

TB Prevention Association, Though I knew 
mothing about the Association — except that it 


tions and allegorical nonsense as were at my 
ommand, all flowery and empty but pleasing 
She also asked mé€ to write a -letter 
the doctor to decline an invitation to attend 
ome social gathering. After she had brought 
My papers into the doctor’s office, I took a 
Wimoke and pondered that if I succeeded that 
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time, it was because I had written empty non- 
sense and not the truth as I saw it. It made 
me wonder if honesty is after all. the best 
policy. 

The doctor asked me to his office. He said 
he was highly pleased with my writing, point- 
ing to the concluding sentence: “Like little 
David Copperfield, I have come to ask for 
more!” as a very fitting end. All the time we 
had been conversing in English. As an after- 


‘thought, he suddenly asked whether I spoke 


Cantonese. I confessed my ignorance, which 
seemed to put him to some difficulty. Finally 
he promised to give me a definite reply a few 
days later. A day or two later, I received a 
letter from Mrs. Yuan expressing extreme regret 
that her boss. had reluctantly decided to take on 
a man who spoke Cantonese. 

A man can stand a few disappointments with 
equanimity and good humor, but when every- 
thing turns sour, he soon loses his self-confidence. 
After more than a month of fruitless efforts, I 
began to feel like a social outcast and became 
unreasonably shy of meeting people. Before 
going to any interview for a job, I was always 
obsessed with the idea that it was bound to 
fail and that it was only a waste of time. 
More than once I provided myself with excuses 
not to go at the last moment. A _ defeatist 
outlook had taken full possession of me. 

One of my main objects in coming to Hong- 
kong was to go to Taiwan to rejoin the Customs 
there. Soon aftér my arrival, I wrote to the 
Customs for reinstatement. At the. time, Tai- 
wan was not a bed of roses: the Communists 
were clamoring for its “liberation.” As the 


United States had not neutralized the sea and 


the Chinese Government had not yet regained 
its own military power, the Communists were 
planning to carry out their threat. Most peo- 
ple would hesitate to go to the island, but I 
was resolved that was the only government for a 
freedom-loving Chinese. But the Customs, for 
some reason, would not admit me and advised 
me, with typical official detachment, to wait 
until the recovery of the mainland! 
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The accumulated weight of successive defeats 
plus nostalgia sapped my spirit completely. 
After a tiring day of fruitless pursuit, I always 
returned to my lonely room to nurse my mis- 
fortunes until I fell asleep. Many a time I 
had nightmares and woke up calling the name 
of my wife. 

By the middle of September, my patience was 
exhausted. One night I decided to return home 
the following morning. I packed my belongings 


and ordered a taxi to corhe at daybreak. I 


went to bid Wang goodbye and sat. with him 
for half an hour. Though he spoke but little, 
I could see that he was sorry for me as well 
as for himself for not being able to help. 

That night I did not sleep. At first I felt 
relieved because I was going to see my family 
again; then the realistic problem of how to 
make a living at home stared me in the face. 
Finally I felt that I had let my family down 
by giving up my struggle so easily. I paced 
the floor the whole night, considering. one thing 
after another, but still confused and undecided. 
I reviewed my small financial resources at home, 
speculated on the chances of earning a living 
outside the Communist “government” circle, 
calculated the expenses and trouble of travel- 
ling in and out of the Red area. When at last 
I conjured up the tearful and sad faces of my 
wife and children who all looked to me for 
their future, I made myself promise that I 
should not go back until I was dead sure that 
there was absolutely no hope of getting a job 
in. Hongkong. When the car came at daybreak, 
I went trembling to the door and paid the 
driver a handsome tip for his trouble. Cold 
and sick, I buried myself under the blankets to 
stifle my bitter feelings. 

Monotonous days followed until one day a 
Mrs. Ling, wife of a former Customs Medical 
Officer, told me that her friend'a Mrs. Liu 
wished to engage an English teacher for her 
two daughters and that she had recommended 
me to her. Mrs. Liu was a doctor. by training 
but, since in Hongkong only British-trained 
doctors were allowed to practise, she was prac- 
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‘low my pride, for instance, when I had to wal 


| 





: ‘ ss . __ a iish la 
tising only “in private”, i.e. without a licensgy ie 


She had two daughters, Mary and Jane, aged st 
and 18. They showed their characters the very = ns 
first day I started teaching. When I as ed ¥ . 
them to read a piece out of the books the / 
wished to study just to ascertain their comp 
petency, Mary chose a book that she musth ve - 
studied long ago, but she made a number of | 
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x “$a rath 
mistakes. Jane read hers. without so m ’ iF niy 
mistakes, but she did it with obvious effort, I , the 
also taught them grammar and arithmetic. t ; 


agreed time was two hours each evening andg 
it was rather tiring work. When I left theif re 
house the first,night, I had very mixed feelings, 
I felt like a cobbler making shoes for 
children of strangers while his own went bareg 
footed. Tt 

The next evening, Mary confessed to me that c 
she had been -pretending the night before. | 
showed ‘me the book she actully wanted 
study, which was three grades higher. I askef 
her whetfier or not it was her intention to test 
my ability. She at first demurred, but later 4 
smiled and nodded. 

One night I taught Jane a lesson telling he : 
story of a family of declining fortunes whoseg 
children went away one after another to make 
their own living. It was a touching story, ands. 
in my state of mind, I could not suppress 1 
feelings. A tear trickled down my cheek as ip 
read. Noticing it, Jane said, that since she had . 
already learned that lesson, it had _ better 
skipped. Though the students as well as theif 
parents all treated me well, my mind was 
in my job.. I also felt it degrading that 
should receive money for teaching, which, right 
ly or wrongly, I never considered much of | if 
profession for an active man. I had to swake 


half-hungry for the girls to finish their dinnet 
or to be told to come earlier or not to come 
a certain day just for their convenience. Thos 
were all trifles, but they reminded me constant 
ly of my sudden fall in estate. E 
One evening the family was giving a dinneg 


party when I arrived. The guest was an Ex ai ae 
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‘me as only his children’s teacher. 
‘Bhis embarrassment. 


fish lady, who, mistaking me for a guest, rose 
te give room. The host hesitatingly introduced 
I could see 
After exchanging -saluta- 


“tT ions with the lady, I withdrew into the next 


pom. As both Mr. and Mrs.: Liu and the 


"Bother guests spoke very little English and the 
jpboglish lady still less Chinese, they carried on 


atather spasmodic conversation, in which neither 
of my students took part. At the suggestion 
of the guest, the host asked me to. join in to 
which I agreed reluctantly, I could see from 


"4Mary’s sly expression that she took it as an- 


wher chance to test my knowledge of English. 


og After some casual talk, I took Mary to task by 


a 


that 
She 


ked 


test 


ater se 


hose 


ying: “Mary, you should be very happy to- 


* night because you can, as you have always 


wanted, practise English with a real English 
lady.” “Yes, indeed,” said the English lady, “I 
wer know you can speak English.” She. then 
ed her some questions, to which Mary re- 
lied nervously but quite.correctly. 

Our talk was naturally centered on our per- 
pnal experiences. She was interested to know 
that I had recently left the mainland: and asked 
a number of questions that necessarily drew 
an account of my past. She was most 
mpathetic and so were the hosts, who had never 
tard about it before. I, however, not only did 
pt appreciate their sympathy, but resented their 


Superior attitude, since pity was the last thing 


at I wanted from anybody. This set off a chain 
i reactions in my mind which finally made me 
tide to quit the job. Pride once again got 

better of me. 


Wit and I needed it all the more to sustain my 


7 pirit now that I was in misfortune. 
ty school days, I was proud because I could 
mdy better, write better and play the games 
During my work- 
meg days, I was proud because I could do bet- 
and quicker work than most ‘of my collea- 
ues and I was better informed than many of 


@extter than most other boys. 


During 


friends. To me, pride had always been a 


Wutuc, because it compelled me to give my best 


d tqgught me to appreciate and respect knowl- 
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All my life I had lived on, 


edge, unusual ability and uncommon skill, 
rather than reputation, power, wealth or posi- 
tion which in this world of false values often 
pass as real achievements. This trait had stuck 
with me from. childhood through my years of 
comparative success, and I would certainly | not 
change it because of a temporary setback.’ 

After the dinner, I made known my inten- 
tion to my hosts. They were rather ‘surprised 
and Mr, Liu tried to persuade me to change 
my mind by indicating his willingness to in- 
crease my salary. But my mind was madé up. 
Out of sympathy with my students, haywever, I- 
promised to carry on until they had found a 
good . substitute. 

When serving in the Customs, I had a good 
friend, Mr. Chang, an Outdoor Officer, ‘whom 
I had known for more than 20 years. He was 
a practical man, sincere and pleasant who had 
great respect for people with scholarly attain- 
ment. When I left for Hongkong, he had 
helped me in yarious ways and had promised 
to look after my family.. Like myself, he was 
fed up with the Communists and had resigned 


_ from the Customs. As he was quite well off, 


he cooperated with his’ friends, including Mr. 
Koo mentioned above, in’ doing some import 
and export business. He came to Hongkong 


just when I had resigned my teaching job and: ~ 


was very depressed. It was indeed a great 
relief to see him’ again and to listen to his 
reassuring talk. After I had recounted all my 
failures and difficulties to him, he requested 
me to leave all my worries to him as “he had 
means at his disposal to tide both of us over 
for at least two ‘years which, as he said with 


_innocent confidence, was “long enough to see 


the overthrow of the wicked regime.” He “told 
me he. had come to buy some aniline dyes and 
asked me to return with him to Shanghai after 
having enjoyed all the amenities that the Crown 
Colony could provide. 

We passed a week together in expensive and 
carefree enjoyment. Having decided to return 
home. (or rather having been won over by 
Chang), I went one morning to see Thomas in 





ea 


his’ office to bid. him goodbye. He was. very 


definitely’ against it. Though fully occupied 
with work, -he spent more than -half an hour 
trying to dissuade me from acting ,on my ill- 
considered decision. “There are about one mil- 
lion Chinese here,” said he, “who are lucky 
enough to have left the mainland. The percen- 
tage is one to five hundred and you. are one of 
them. Do not. be discouraged because you can- 
not find suitable work after being here for only 
two. months, during which you have had many 


‘more chances than many others have had ina 


year. If you.need money I can let .you have 
it; if you need a better place to live in, I have 
an empty house for you. Stick - to -it,, I. am 
sure you will succeed. If- you return, I can 
see no future for you or your family.” His 
talk was very blunt, but I could see he was 
sincere, as he perspired profusely while he 
spoke. I did not know what to say, but told 
him lamely that I felt. mentally unfit to stay 


‘any longer because I had, temporarily at least, 


lost confidence in myself. Reluctantly, he 
agreed that it might be good for me to return 


shome for a short time and to come out again, 


since travelling was then not too difficult.. He 
gave me HK$300 for expenses, which. I accept- 
ed as a loan. I had always looked on Thomas 
as a jolly fellow before, but I learned to respect 
him as a friend after that meeting. 

For me, the last few days in Hongkong were 
not all days of enjoyment, though the prospect 
of seeing my family again was very pleasing. 
Chinese, philosophers have symbolized the hu- 
man heart as a monkey that never: knows rest, 
and. mine was still restless and unsettled. There 
always was a pro and a con for every thought, 
and’ it was a torture to-weigh them over and 
over again. All] ready for the journey, I still 
doubted the wisdom of ‘my decision. On the 
one hand, it was apparent that my two months’ 
struggle had been fruitless and, what was more, 
I could expect to find no suitable work back 
in. Shanghai. ‘ ‘The financial aspect was equally 
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-make enough to cover her living ‘expense 
‘Nylon stockings were luxuries in Red « Ch na, % 


-when I talked: it over with some of my friendy. 





hopeless: the best I could manage was to liv Eo 
on what little savings I had fer not more thagl 
12 months. On the: other hand, I’ felt consoleg 
by Chang’s promises. and by the hope ‘that he b 
Commiunist regime would come to an early cajy 
and that there was always. a way to pre “rv 
oneself. My mind was so confused that i 
seeking means to make a living, I became t 
tracted by any idea that might. serve to olye Ee 
that urgent problem im Shanghai. One day | 
saw a girl mending nylon stockings with 1 . 
electric hand machine. She told me that. he ¥ 
machine cost about HK$200 and that she ca ld ; 











but they were still commonly worn in Shanghgg 
I thought it a good idea to buy a machine: nd 
train my family and myself to operate it. Thy 
idea seems fantastic to me now, . but’ at | at -* 
time, I took it seriously. As a matter of fact, c 


in the same.situation, they all considered it 9 a 
very good idea. One of them actually did buy — ee 
: ; : “E amic: 
a machine and. when I met him later in Shangh - ‘ 
‘hai, he and his family were living on its p _* 
d i / sion, 
ucts. | 
Those who have never lived under the Com a ; 
munists can never realize the hardship of m: Of P : 
ing a living without losing all one’s person oe 
freedom. At the time I am writing about, a at 
of the civil servants had already been den 
such freedom, as the Communists: held a : os 
ain. 


on all their thoughts and activities. Only On 
such lowly pursuits as .I “intended: to folk e 


, could one obtain without attracting attenti am 
some crumbs from the Communist table... . 
that was possible only in a big city like Sh hes 
hai. a 

At the end, of September, Chang and I - ¥ 
ed homeward: Thus ended my two mont de 
venture into freedom. But I’. was only te : 
porarily stunned, not completely knécked 9 ' 
The smoldering desire for. freedom. was to bu re 


with uncontrollable flames a year later. 
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Chinese Visitors’ Visas in P. I. 


" y* President Carlos P. Garcia said on 


December 3 he would communicate with 
Chinese Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh on 


§ repatriation of Chinese nationals in the Philip- 


pines who have overstayed their visitors’ visas. 


§ “President Magsaysay is in a hurry. to see an 


end to the diplomatic talks which have dragged 


don and off since the first emigration violations 


it 
| bu 


‘soni 
t, 


leniedy 


occurred in 1950,” Garcia said. Garcia, who is 
concurrently foreign minister, told his weekly 
press conference the Philippine Government would 


like to see the repatriation ae settled 


amicably.” 
About: 3,500 Chinese are affected by the deci- 


‘gion, President Magsaysay announced on Decem- 


ber 2. The President said he would take up 


the matter directly with Generalissimo Chiang 


Kai-shek, should the foreign office fail, in its 


“Most of the Chinese eame there about five 
years ago when , their homes on the Chinese 


‘Mainland were overrun by the Communists. 
“EB The Immigration’ Bureau, however, said its 


records list 2,400 Chinese temporary visitors. 
‘The statement came in the wake of a report- 

éd $2,500,000 lobby to legalize the stay of the 

Chinese. A spokesman for the Chinese Cham- 


“8 ber of Commerce. in Manila denied the report. 
a President Magsaysay said: 
been kind to these people. 
“four hospitality during their visit. 
a | however, abused that hospitality by - overstaying 


“This country has 
They have enjoyed 
They have, 


in violation of the terms of their visas.” Tem- 


porary permits are valid for six months and 
‘J tenewable for another six months. 
Chow Shu-kai, Chinese Charge d’A ffaires, call- 
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Overseas Chinese 


ed on Foreign Secretary Carlos P, Garcia on 
December 9 in a move to ‘stave off possible 
deportation of some 3,500 Chinese visitors whose 
visas are no longer valid. Charge d’Affaires 
Chow reiterated the Chinese Government's ‘posi- 
tion that the visitors who:came from the Chinese 
mainland before the Communist occupation 
should be permitted to stay in the Philippines 
as refugees because they cannot now return to 
the mainland. ‘The’ Philippine Government's 
position is that the Chinese who came on tem- 
porary visitors’ visas in 1947 and 1949 are 
staying here in violation of the Philippine law 
and should be deported to Formosa, - 

"The Chinese Minister said, however, that the 
National Government on Formosa finds it “dif: 
ficult” to accept repatriation of the visitors be- 
cause of the existing conditions in Taiwan. He 
said’ that the population of Formosa’ is now 
nine and half‘ million compared to ‘six million 
before the war. Moreover, the visitors are ot 
a public tharge in the Philippines because they 
are being supported by ‘friends and relatives 
there. 

The Philippine Herald on December 7 urged 
the Philippine -Government: to give Chinese 
temporary: visitors the same treatment as ace 
corded to Indonesians who were recently grant- 
ed legal stay in the Philippines.. The paper in 
its editorial entitled “The Alien Visitors” point- 


.ed out that the most favored nation principle is 


applicable to matters ‘like the status “of foreign 
nationals. © That is to say, the paper said, con- 
cession or «requirement applied upon all and 
this kind of principled tr-atment of alien minori- 
ties would enhance goodwill .of the Philippines 
among ‘countries that ‘have’! nationals in the 
Philippines. net : 











Representative Joaquin Roces, commenting on 
the Chinese temporary visitors who have over- 
stayed their visas, said on December 8 that “it 
He urged 
the Philippine Government to seek a solution 
of this problem through negotiation with the 
Chinese Government. In his daily column 
“This Is My Own” in the Manila Times on 
December 8, Roces pointed out: ‘Nationalist 
China is not only a friend but also the most 


is not advisable to kick them out.” 


important ally in our fight against Commu- 
nism. These temporary visitors came from the 
Chinese mainland. Most of them are not here 
because they want to be here. They have been 
virtually stranded by the Red occupation.” Con- 
sequently, he said, the Philippines should con- 
sider other things besides technical enforcement 
of immigration laws. Roces, who is also the 
chairman of the Lower House Un-Philippine 
Activities Committee, said that Free China to- 
day is already overcrowded. “When we consid- 
er that Taipei is undoubtedly our first front of 
defense against the Reds today,” he added, “it 
would be good for us to weigh our action care- 
fully and determine first. whether it would be 
really beneficial for us to deport these aliens to 
Taipei and overburden her country.” Roces 
lauded the spirit of friendliness and understand- 
ing shown by the Philippine Government in 
negotiating with the Indonesian Government for 
the solution of some 6,000 Indoneisan illegal 
entrants in the Philippines. He said in the case 
of the Chinese temporary visitors, they at least 
entered the Philippines legally. Roces opined 
human beings are involved in this case and so 


it should be solved with humanity. 


Chinese Detainees in P. I. Said 
_Blackmailed aad Tortured 


Philippine Army Inspector Lt. Col. Conrado 
Uichangeo testified before the Deportation Board 
on November 26 that many Chinese - detainees 
at Camp Murphy, who were arrested en masse 
in December, 1952, were third degreed by Philip- 
pine Military Intelligence agents to extort money 
or confessions against their will. Uichangco 
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also believed those detainees were arrested ag _ : 
Communist suspects without sufficient evidence § pla 
against them. ‘Therefore he urged that action | issu 
be taken against those persons responsible for § seel 
making these unjustified arrests. Besides, he § Bes: 
said, some remedial measures should be taken § gees 
to prevent similar recurrences of maltreatment § ove 
and torture. Uichangco said in testimony many § the 
of the Chinese detainees he visited bore scars § .C 
and marks of maltreatment inflicted on them § dow 
during their detention. Gov 
Among the 152 detainees, all were released § as f 
or gtanted bail except 13. ‘The trial of these § ernn 
13 Chinese is still pending. in | 
A five-man committee was formed by the § 32 1 
Philippine Defense Department to investigate H 
into the maltreatment of Chinese detainees in § were 
Camp Murphy. Defense Under Secretary Rose § and 
Crisol declared that there will be no whitewash § tinat 
and those found guilty will be punished. Ame 
The Committee ordered on November 29 three § imm 
officers, including Lt. Col. Conrado Uichangee § to tk 
who disclosed at the same time the maltreat. § staye 
ment of the Chinese in Camp Murphy, to sub. As 
mit, documents to the Committee to shed light fact, | 
on the matter. - 9108 | 
Chinese Quota Immigrants c - 
fo U.S. A. still | 

Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission Chair- 

man Cheng Yen-fen revealed on December 4 

that applicants who have formally approached 
his Commission for immigration into the United Pla 





States have not been overwhelming in number 
Reporting to a joint meeting of the Legislative 
Yuan’s Foreign Relations and Overseas Affaits® 
Committees, Cheng Yen-fen said that the limit-§ 
ed number of applicants was chiefly due to the 
difficulty of those intending to apply in secur- 
ing guarantors who must be American citizens § wi 

According to the Overseas Affairs Chief,§! 
Chinese nationals who wish to emigrate to thel: 
United States may apply under two categoricsi) 1 i 
(1) quota-immigration which is limited to 1059: 
persons per year; and (2) immigration  undetf! 
the special refugee act. 
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The act provides a quota of 2,000 for dis- 
placed Chinese nationals who carry passports 
issued by the Chinese National Government to 
seck permanent residence in the United States. 
Besides, there is a 3,000 quota for Asian refu- 
gees and a 4,000 quota for orphans the world 
over. Chinese nationals.are also eligible under 
the latter two categories. 

Cheng Yen-fen further gave a statistical break- 
down of the number of passports issued by the 
Government for quota-immigration ‘applicants 
as follows: 40 approved by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in 1947, 86.in 1948, 147 in 1949, 22 
in 1950, 52 in 1951, 23 in 1952, 62 in 1953, 
32 up to the end of November in 1954. 

However, he said, not all of these applicants 
were given visas by U. S. consular authorities 
and thus only some of them got: to their des- 


tinations in America. This is because of the 


American Government’s preference in screening . 


immigration applicants to accord first priority 
to those Chinese nationals who have previously 
stayed in the United States. 

As for immigration under the special refugee 
act, Cheng Yen-fen revealed that so far about 
108 had formally applied for passports through 
his Commission. Of these, 39 were granted 
permits and 13 disqualified, while the rest are 
still under consideration. 


New National’ High School 
for Overseas Students 


Plans for establishing a national overseas 
Chinese high school to accommodate 3,000 stu- 
dents are now under study by the Ministry of 
Education which is negotiating with the FOA- 
China Mission and the Council for United States 
Aid for the necessary funds. 

The high school for overseas Chinese students 
will have additional courses on Southeast Asia 
besides the usual high school curriculum. With 
a six-yed? system including three years of junior 
middle school and three years of senior middle 
School, the projected educational ‘institution will 
have four branches—ordinary middle school, nor- 
mal school, technical school and supplementary 
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school. . 

According to preliminary estimates, NT$7,- 
000,000 is needed for the construction of the 
school’ premises which are scheduled to be com- 
pleted in three years. The estimates also made 
provision for NT$3,000,000 for annual mainten- 
ance. 

Parts of the premises are expected to be com- 
pleted. by the autumn of 1955 when 700 over- 
seas Chinese students will be admitted to the 
new school. 

The Ministry of Education planned to admit 
1,000 overseas Chinese middle school students 
to pursue their studies, here during the next school 
year. Of the 1,000, 700 will be enrolled in 
the new school while the remaining 300 will 
be admitted to the various other high schools. 

The 700 students will be enrolled in 14 first 
year classes of the. new school according to their 
individual standards. The 14 classes include 
nine first year classes of the regular middle 
school, two first year classes of the normal 
school two first year clases of the technical 
school, and one first year class of the supple- 


mentary school. 
Nanyang University to 
Open October, 1955 


The Chancellor of Nanyang University, Dr. 
Lin Yutang, announced in Singapore on Novem- 
ber 17 that the University will epen in October, 
1955. He will be going to the Malaya Federa- 
tion with the multimillionaire Tan Lark Sye, 
Chairman of the Board of the University, to 
raise funds for Nanyang early December. 

Lin estimated St.$4,000,000 would be spent 
on developing- the University’s 500-acre site at, 
Jurong, an outskirt which is 15’ miles from the 
town, into the “show-piece of Singapore.” “No 
expense will be spared to make the campus 
beautiful,” he said, “it must have good roads, 
beautify] lawns and brooks.” 

Dr. Lin announced he would delegate com- 
plete authority for the running of the faculties 
to the deans of the three colleges. The three 
deans are Dr. S. I. Hsiung of the Arts College, 
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Dr. Hu Pok-yuan of the College of Sciences and 
Dr. Wu Chin-yuan of the College of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. Lin Yutang said, “We are planning to 
provide higher education for the Chinese of this 
area to train them’ in specialized fields and to 
help in the administration of Malaya when it 
becomes self-governing.” He further’ stressed 
that-the aim ‘of the University was to see that 
Chinese culture was fully developed among -the 
younger generation. 

He added that he would be calling a confer- 
ernce of principals of Chinese high schools 
throughout Singapore, Malaya, North Borneo 
and Sarawak to discuss the problems, require- 
ments and conditions of the schools to help 
draft the plans and syllabi of the University. 

On the educational policy of the University, 
Dr. Lin said, “We must not sacrifice quality 
for quantity. We will only accept as many 


students as the budget will allow without com. ~ 
promising the standard of the University. We ~ 
aim to produce graduates who are not only — 
skilful in their special fields of study but alle” 
round students, with both a knowledge of Chi- — 
nese culture and history and up-to-date inform. | 
ation of modern sciences.” 

Dr. Lin will urge his staff to spend more — 
hours outside the classrooms mingling with the 
students than in the classrooms lecturing to 
them. “It is only through informal discussions — 
at the table and at play that one creates an” 
atmosphere of earnest interest in scholarship,” — 
he emphasized. He stressed the importance of 
research, “the foundation of scholarship.” . 

The University will establish an institute’ of Y 
economic research at first, publishing a weekly “ 
economic supplement to help businessmen im © 
Malaya as well as the areas around, and an 4 
institute of research on Chinese culture. ‘ 


Even if one is a good drinker, one should refrain from drinking 
too much. The reason is that excessive drinking leads to moral 


laxity and is injurious to health. 
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Peng Tuan-wu (#342) 


An uncontrolled desire may produce extremely disastrous. con- 


sequences, 
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News from the Mainland | 


Peiping Plans’ Army Reorganization 


iping is planning a thoroughgoing reorgani- 
Pe of its armies in ordef to improve 
combat efficiency and reduce expenditures. 

The appointment of Su Yu as Chief of Staff 
of the “People’s Liberation Army” was the first 
step im this direction. 
Su for the post over the heads of several gener- 
als senior to Su because of: his leadership in 
the Hsuchow battle against the Chinese Govern- 
ment in 1947 and the subsequent capture of 
Nanking and Shanghai. The. 48-year-old gener- 
‘al was deputy chief of staff, His senior officers 
are Peng Teh-huai, Liu Po-cheng, Chen Yi and 
¥eh Chien-ying, commanders of the First, Sec- 
ond, Third and Fourth Field Armies respectively. 

Under the new plan mapped out by. Su, the 
division into field armies will be .abolished in 
favor of centralized control by Peiping. The 
new army, consisting chiefly of conscripts, will 
comprise 75 armies formed into 25 army groups. 
Each army consists of three divisions, cash of 
about 12,000 men. . 

There will be seven military districts for the 
entire mainland, but the commander in each 
district will only have administrative power over 
the troops in his area, He will be given full 


authority. only in special circumstances such as - 


the projected invasion of Taiwan, aid to North 
Korea, or activity with the Vietminh forces in 
‘Indochina. ; | 

‘While the conscription plan. drawn up by 
® Nich Yung-chen, the outgoing acting Chief -of 


4 Staff, provided for the calling up of 450,000 


men in the first draft, it is reported that the 
number is actually much greater. It is .ésti- 
Mated that the number of new conscripts. may 
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Mao Tse-tung selected 


reach one and a half million in’ view of Pei- 
ping’s commitments in North Korea and Indo- 
china and the threatened “liberation” of Taiwan. 

‘A- report from Canton states that young 


-women are ‘also being’ called up. for combat 


duty. Some of them have been trained as para- 
troopers, ' according. to» articles appearing . in 
newspapers in Peiping and Shanghai. Others 


are serving in medical, nursing and service units. 


The new reorganization will bring the Chinese 
Communist armed forces firmly under the. con- 
trol.of Mao Tse-tung, as. all the armies’ will be 
under the command of the “National Defense 
Council,” of . which Mao: is concurrently ‘the 
chairman, The new “Minister. of National De- 
fense” is Peng Teh-huai, who is a close friend 
of Mao and is carrying out the policy and.di- 
rectives of the Council... The organization, train- 
ing:and equipment of the new aeeiy will Be 
largely on the Soviet pattern. 

According to.a report by Nieh: Yung-chen, 
the conscripts will not draw the pay of regular 
troops during their training and their four-year 
period of service. On an army’ of 1,500,000 
officers and men, this ‘would mean a tremendous 
saving for Peiping. 

The present army ‘of more than 2,000,000 reg- 
ulars will be gradually replaced by the con- 
scripts whose ages’ range :between 18 and 22. 
Any regulars over 30 years of age will be 


' honorably discharged as soon as the conscripts 


are able to take the field. However, those who 
have distinguished themselves in. the Korean 
War and are still under 30 will be retained 
as. the nucleus of: the new army. 

That Mao Tse-tung has ‘indlertalian such a 
sweeping feorganization is clear evidence that 
he is not satisfied with the armed forces despite 





their successes in overrunning the mainland and 
the “good” show they put up in Korea. While 
an increase in combat efficiency is the ostensible 
objective of the changes, it appears that the 
real purpose is to shift. power from regional 
commanders to Mao Tse-tung himself. It may 
be recalled that during the past year the Com- 
munist authorities in Peiping expressed strong 
criticism of the tendency among regional leaders 
to act like independent warlords, The present 
reorganization is a logical sequel to this criti- 
cism. Top-rank generals who played a leading 
part in the struggle against the National Govern- 
ment could not be eliminated without due rea- 
son, and at the same time, they could not be 
deprived of their power as long as they re- 
mained in full command of their old armies. 
The new set-up will be a painless method of 
centralizing all military as well as political 
power in the hands of Mao Tse-tung. In the 
event of Mao’s death, it would also make it 
easier for his successor to take over the control 
of the mainland. 

At the present stage, it is difficult to appraise 
the military effectiveness of the new army. Re- 
ports state that army morale is low, and this 
may be one of the reasons behind the decision 
to fill the armed forces with new conscripts. 
Whether this will raise the morale of the armed 
forces is, however, highly doubtful. 

In view of the fact that these conscripts will 
not be paid during their term of service, it is 
hard to see how the Peiping authorities can ex- 
pect to find amy eagerness to serve except 
among: a small minority of fanatic Communists. 

Despite the Communist attempt to break up 
the family, the majority of the Chinese still 
cherish their family ties. These youthful con- 
scripts cannot, therefore, be expected to show 
any great enthusiasm for joining the armed ser- 


vices when they know it means they will not . 


be able to provide for their families for years 


to come. —(Freedom Front) 


Impriscnment of American Airmen 


The recent sentencing of the eleven American 
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airmen and two civilians by Peiping’s “Supreme 









: a howe’ 
Court,” which has caused a serious tension be ers 
tween the Red Chinese regime and the United -_ 
States, is. believed to be a strong indication of Recnis 
a policy switch on the part of the Chinese When 
Communists. Mtcte 
It marks a sudden shift from the soft policy 7 
adopted by the Chinese Communists following Shs 
the end of the Korean War to the old get-tough deviati 
policy. It has also created a general fear that Be is 
something dangerous might happen in this pan Ae 
of the world. The C 
After the Geneva conference, Peiping won §’ = 
considerable sympathy and moral support from ihe Ge 
some of the Western powers, The visits to the§ With 
Chinese mainland by British Opposition leader West 
Clement Attlee and Indian Prime Minister ie 
Jawaharlal Nehru ‘created a favorable interne Dole 
tional atmosphere for Peiping. PiGent c 
The eleven Américan airmen and the two che 
American civiliafis who were convicted as Cem Re ccin 
tral Intelligence Agency agents were captured ne di 
two years ago during the Korean War. Peiping Te cer 
could have gaoled them as long as it wished, Wen-tie 
as in the case of the two American journali . 
Dixon and Applegate, without any public a Bhat Re 
nouncement. Silent imprisonment and execution Be” 
without a proper trial has been the usual practict the We: 
in Communist countries. Hundreds of foreign Mflect t 
‘Catholic missionaries were gaoled” for ye Hing. It 
without the least reason given publicly: by the nist 
official Communist press or radio. ie frien 
There must be some motive behind the an. through 
nouncement of the court sentence, because hi , dhannel, 
disclosure of the sentences has aroused public) wan 
resentment in the United States and strength, 4... e 
‘ened the argument put forward by such pe@Bioi. | 
ple as Senator William F. Knowland who stron gly ald 
' advocates a blockade of the China coast. Tiyicr R 
On the surface, it seems pretty foolish for§ 7y;, , 
Peiping to divulge the imprisonment of the 13 years 
Americans at a time when the. internationa Kore 
atmosphere was so favorable for Red China a MMthe delit 
when many countries were in a mood to sells; 4, 
Taiwan down the river. A ‘close study of t 1 Egame 
history of the Chinese Communist Party wo 3 —(Ch 
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however, clearly teveal that international con- 


sideration of the common interests of the Com- 
munist world as a whole has always played a 
dominant role in the Party’s policy-making. 
Whenever the temptation of national or partisan 
interests emerged as a ‘“sub-conscious” driving 


factor in policy-making, international considera- 


tions have always intervened “to correct the 
deviation.” This was the case in the Sian Re- 
yolt in 1936 when Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek was kidnapped by Chang Hsueh-liang. 


, The Chinese Communists, on Stalin’s instruc- 


tions, served as peace-makers for the release of 
the Generalissimo. 

With the signing of the Paris agreements for 
West German rearmament and the establish- 
ment of a Western European Union, Soviet 
Russia will be faced with a possible united 
front composed of Western European countries 
if the agreements are ratified by the countries 
concerned. . The recent developments in Europe 
were described by Molotov as having taken “a 
dangerous turn.” Peiping’s representative Chang 
Wen-tien, who attended the conference of Com- 
flunist nations at Moscow, made it very clear 
that Red China is “right at Soviet Russia’s 
fide.” Such a statement, usually regarded by 
the West as a mere diplomatic utterance, does 
teflect the orthodox way of Communist think- 
ing. It would be unthinkable, from the Com- 
Munist point of view, for Red China to talk 
mn friendly terms with the United States, either 
through Radio Peiping or diplomatic 
channel, over some peaceful settlement of the 

iwan problem while Soviet Russia is facing 

dangerous turn” in Europe. A tough and 


some 


PBhostile Red China against the United States 


buld considerably strengthen the position of 
wiet Russia in Europe. 


years and repeatedly demonstrated during 
Korean War and the 
deliberate disclosure of the imprisonment 
13 Americans is but a repetition of the same 


Geneva conference. 


i game. 
—(Charles Bao in the Hongkong Standard) 
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Moscow-Peiping Relations 


Students of Chinese Communism have been 
trying to gauge the latest Moscow-Peiping rela- 


tions by studying the joint communiques and 


the nine agreements signed in Peiping in Oc- 
tober. Some Western observers have even ar- 


rived at the conclusion. that Mao Tse-tung is 
becoming more independent of the Kremlin and 
is having a much louder voice in international 


Communist conferences. 

Free China’s experts on mainland affairs do 
not agree with these observers. These experts 
insist that as long as the 1950 Moscow-Peiping 
treaty of mutual cooperation and alliance re- 
mains in force, there will be no’ substantial 
change in Moscow-Peiping relations. : 

The nine agreements are: 

1. <A joint declaration ‘on ‘Sino-Soyiet” re- 

lations and the international situation 

2. A joint declaration on the Japan problem 

3. A joint communique on the return of 

Port ‘Arthur to Peiping 

A joint communique on the return to 
Peiping of four “Sino-Soviet” corporations 
A joint communique on the signing of a 
scientific and technical cooperation treaty 
A joint communique on the building of 
the Lanchow-Alma Ata railway and on 
its joint management 

A treaty on a 520,000,000-ruble loan to 
Red China 

A protocol on the supply of equipment 
for new or expanded enterprises on the 
mainland 

A joint communique on the building of 
the Tsining-Kulun railway and its joint 
management 

Of the nine agreements, Western observers 
often attach significance to only one—the return 
of Port Arthur. The observers are apt to forget 
that according to the 1950 treaty between Mao 
and Stalin, the port should have been returned 
to Peiping in 1952 and not 1954, 

Experts in Free China believe the move was 
made “primarily for the sake of argument. 
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Everywhere Chinese Communists went, they had 
been badgered by newsmen with the question: 
“Why have the Russians failed to return Port 
Arthur?” With the conclusion of the treaty, 
they can now say that the port has been re- 
turned and that Red China is a sovereign power. 

What has actually happened? The Russians 
still control Port Arthur, not by means of troops, 
but through thousands of “experts” left behind. 
Besides, the 1950 pact, which is the mother 
treaty of all Moscow-Peiping accords, states in 
black and white that Russian troops are free 
to use any military base on the Chinese main- 
land when threatened by either Japan or “any 
other power allied with Japan.” 

The loss of Russian shares in the four joint 
stock companies is not, on paper, advantageous 
to the Russians. But the Russians more than 
make up for the loss by getting control of the 
two vital new railways and sending additional 
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In 1950, Mao got US$300,000,000 in loans to 

be refunded in 10 years. This year, Mao rq 

ceived only US$130,000,000. The repayment of 

the 1950 loan has deprived the Chinese people 

of their foodstuffs and vital mineral resources, 
The new loan, though small in size, will ins 
crease the burden enormously since payments § 
in-kind are to be priced according to the 
Russian interpretation of international market 
quotations. ; a 
Russia plundered Manchuria in 1945 and 
1946, getting away with some US$9,000,000,000 
worth of dismantled machinery and. industrial, 
equipment. They have never agreed to send 
back these machines to China. The technical tions | 
aid and loans only comprise a small portion of} was i 
the loot. J ensure 
In short, Free China’s experts are convinced§also b 
that as long as the 1950 Moscow-Peiping Pact stand 
remains in force, the Chinese Communist regime _Viev 
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“technicians” to plants on the mainland. will remain a vassal of the Kremlin. _Jcluded 
The loan extended by Soviet Russia shows “ —(China News) 2 lations 
the type of. aid Russia gives to its satellites. ‘Tthe Ce 
4 said ed 
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We should accumulate knowledge with the eagerness with which 4 between 
we accumulate riches, seek virtue with the eagerness with which we 4 arily, i 
seek promotion and fame, love our parents with the eagerness with % idventu 

which we love our wives, and safeguard our country with the eager- “fin view 

ness with which we safeguard our rank and position. | n be 
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Chinese Press Opinion: 


Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty 


‘he conclusion of the Sino-American Mutual 
Defense Treaty on December 2 received 
heavy treatment in all local papers which, while 
‘Hhailing it as a landmark in the diplomatic rela- 


tions between the two countries, observed that it | 


was imporant not only because it helped to 
emsure peace and stability in the Pacific but 
also because it showed unequivocally the US 
stand with respect to Free China. 

Viewing the Sino-American treaty just con- 
cuded'as a turning point in the diplomatic re- 
‘Pltions of the two nations in the past ten years, 
‘Bthe Central Daily News in two leading articles 
‘uid editorially that its signing had forged an 
tssential link in the Pacific defense chains “The 
Bdamour for the ‘liberation of Taiwan’ by the 
@Communists in the past eight months,” the 
Bpaper continued, “has great political and mili- 
Bury significance. Politically, it was aimed at 
Wihwarting the conclusion of a defense treaty 
Bbetween China and the United States. Méili- 
Pirily, it was an overture of overall military 


Aidventure by the Communists in the Pacific, 


‘Bin view of this fact, the signing of the treaty 
Han be justifiably regarded as a victory in the 
Bitruggle against the Communists.” 
Seeing in the signing of the Sino-American 
PMutual Defense Treaty the beginning of a new 
; of friendly cooperation between the two 
Waster republics situated on both sides of the 
Pacific Ocean, the Hsin Sheng Pao, in two con- 
Pecutive articles on December 2 and 4 asserted 
What this latest addition to the number of security 
Bncts the United States has entered into with 
ny Asian nations has supplied a missing link 
Ha the chain of the system of collective security 
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in the Pacific area. “Communist strategy,” con- 
tinued the paper, “is global in scope. It can only 
be effectively met with the united efforts of 
the free world.” The inclusion of the clause “to 
resist armed attack and Communist subversive 
activities directed from without against . their 
territorial integrity and political stability” under 
Article II of the treaty was regarded as of 
great significance, because in no other treaty 
of the same nature between the United States 
and other nations has resistance against Com 
munist aggression been so outspokenly express- 
ed. “It may be taken,” added the paper, “as 
a new tendancy in the global anti-Communist 
crusade by the free world and will not fail 
to bolster the morale of the people on both 
sides of Iron Curtain and their confidence. in 
the ultirnate triumph of the cause of freedom 
and democracy. . 

Commenting on the same topic, the Chung 
Hua Jik Pao on December 2 and 4 said edito- 
rially that the conclusion of the treaty was an 
embodiment of the traditional friendship be- 
tween China and the United States. “Now 
that this treaty has been signed,” the paper 
went on to point out, “all the freedom-loving 
peoples will be glad to see that the United 
States is fast completing the overall . defense 
structure in the Far East and reasserting her 
leadership in resisting further Communist ag- 
gression in this. part of the world.” 

Declaring that the conclusion of the bilateral 
defense pact was. an indication of the firm 
stand taken by the United States. in face of 
Communist aggression, the independent. Com- 
bined Daily editorialized on December 3. that 
“such a pact has been long overdue. . It serves 
to forge another indispensable. link in the 
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' system of collective security established by vari- 


ous collective defense treaties already concluded 
between the United States and other countries 
in the Pacific area.” ‘There are people,” con- 
tinued the paper, “who may think that. it is 
not wholly satisfactory. Viewing the situation 
objectively, we should say that this treaty is 
the best that can be signed under the present 
circumstances. Both with respect to its spirit 
and wording, the treaty, while not blind to 
realities, is idealistic enough to place before us 
a vista of its future potentialities, It is a 
foundation upon which to base our future en- 
deavors.” 

Regarding the treaty recently concluded be- 
tween China and the United States as of great 
political significance, the Kung Lun Pao edito- 
rially stated that it would dispel whatever doubt 
there might be about the US stand concerning 
Taiwan and help to frustrate any further at- 
tempts by certain nations to make Taiwan a 
pawn on the chessboard of world politics to 
appease the Communist aggressors. ‘Though 
the treaty is defensive in nature,” the paper 
went on to say, “it does not prevent Free China 
from launching a counterattack against the 
mainland.” “We should from now on exert 
our utmost in promoting internal reconstruction 
and stepping up our preparations so as to ac- 
complish the third stage of our national revolu- 
tion at an early date,” added the daily. 


The Kuomintang's 60th Anniversary 


In commemoration of the 60th anniversary 
of the founding of the Kuomintang which fell 
on November 24, 1954, all the local vernaculars 
expressed their confidence that the party which 
had done much for China would not fail 
to lead the country to launch a successful 
counterattack against the mainland and to de- 
liver our compatriots there from the Communist 
tyranny. 

“The publication ‘to-day of a message ad- 
dressed to party members by Director-General 
Chiang in 1949 is of particular significance, 
because it not only explains the reasons for the 
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past failures of the party but also points the and 
way for future endeavors.” Thus declared the § fina! 
Central Daily News on the occasion of the 60th St 
anniversary of the founding of the Kuomintang, § for 
“Our present position in comparison with that § bene 
of 1949,” continued the paper, “is much stronger, § hard 
while that of the Communists is deteriorating that 
with the passage of time. In the past five § Kuor 
years, our party has been dedicating itself to only 
the defense of Taiwan and the offshore islands, § desir: 
while preparing for the counterattack on the § stren 
mainland and the deliverance of our compatriots § pape: 
there from the tyrannical rule of the Commu § genet 
nists.” “In this epic struggle,” the paper addedfer tc 
“all the party members should close ranks -and§ main! 
go ahead, united and fearless to strive for thefery « 
vindication of the cause we are fighting for.” [know 
Declaring that the history of the Kuomintang ff abroa 
is in fact the modern history of China, the§ land. 
Hsin Sheng Pao editorialized that “in celebrat.fand : 
ing the 60th anniversary of the Kuomintang i¢§ misgi 
is only fitting to review the causes of its success§ sincer 
and failure so that it may serve as a guide ing stage 
its future endeavors.” The paper went on Howe 
point out the indivisibility between the fate offselves 
the nation and that of the party. ‘“Without§confor 
the Kuomintang there would have. been no rey-§er the 
olutionary movement and China would still beftions 
a despotic monarchy. In setting up an indepadded 
pendant, democratic and sovereign state omg Exp 
Chinese soil, the Kuomintang has encountered§thould 
untold difficulties and hardships. Our countsy§furthe: 
would have long ago -been enslaved by foreign§moval 
imperialists but for the leadership of Dr. Suh Gomsi 
Yat-sen and President Chiang.” “The road offlas a 
revolution,” the paper added, “is long 
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devious. The 1911 revolution. succeeded onlyfleader 
after ten abortive attempts. Thereafter it mé[ttion. 
with numerous failures which culminated if found | 
the Communist rebellion and the evacuatios ifatic 

of the mainland. However, each failure has! discredi 
given us a chance to review the past mistak fo the 
and to take such steps as are most conducive " Picious 
our national welfare. The fall of the mainlamlf hooves 
is a serious setback for the party. But if wee 2 they ha 


follow the instructions of the Director-Genertl iad wo 
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and can be benefited by our past failures, the 
final success will still be ours.” 

Stating that no occasion was more appropriate 
for us to pause and review our past and to be 
benefited by the lessons we had learned the 
hard way, the Chung Hua ]th Pao editorialized 
that “we should know first of all that the 
Kuomintang is not afraid of failures and that 
only through failures can it remove the un- 
desirable elements in its ranks and further 
strengthen itself.” “We should also know,” the 
paper went on to say, “that, difficult as the 
general situation is to-day, we are coming near- 
e to the day for the counterattack on the 
mainland and national resurgence. 
ery of the Communists has become common 
knowledge to all Chinese both at home and 
abroad, especially our compatriots on the main- 
land. And their disregard of human instincts 
and acts of aggression have aroused serious 
misgivings on the part of the free world. We 
sincerely believe that the completion of the last 
stage of the national revolution is within sight.” 
However, “all party members should ask them- 
selves whether their deeds and words are in full 
conformity with the party principles and wheth- 
er they have thoroughly carried out the instruc- 
tions of the Director-General of the péarty,” 
added the paper. 

Expressing the view that the Kuomintang 
should direct its future endeavors toward the 
further development of its merits and the re- 
moval of its shortcomings, the independent 
Combined Daily said that “the Kuomintang 
has a. glorious history, a set of coherent princi- 
ples accepted by all the Chinese people, a great 


fation. But in the process of its development, it 
isffound among its members corrupt and_bureau- 


@atic elements whose misdeeds had greatly ~ 


ifor the Communist upsurge.” ‘On this aus- 
Picious occasion,” the paper opined, “it be- 
Bhooves all party members to reflect whether 

y have fully lived up, both in their deeds 


and words to what has been expected of them.” 
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The treach- — 


“The past sixty years were the most mo- 
mentous period in Chinese history. There were 
many great national and international changes 
in cach of which-the Kuomintang played a vital 
role. Thus the destiny of the party is in- 
dissolubly linked with that of the country—a 
fact recognizad by all Chinese people, regardless 
of whether they are Kuomintang members or 
not.” The declared the Deh Hua Evening 
News in its leading article. “In its struggle 
for nationa] unification and independence,” con- 
tinued the daily, “the Kuomintang has achieved 
many successes, the most prominent of which 
were the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty, the 
Northern Expedition, and the. victory over Ja- 
pan.” The China Post commented that on‘ the 
60th anniversary of the Kuomintang, “it may 
be fitting to review the contribution of the KMT 
to the modernization of China.” The paper then 
went on to list the achievements of the party: 
the attainment of a status of equality with other 
nations, the introduction of constitutionalism, 
and the progress made in economic affairs. All 


these facts prove that it has not failed the na- 
tion. “As the leading party .... of the Republic 
of China,” added the paper, “the Kuomintang 


has vast responsibilities. The road ahead is 
full of pitfalls, devious and long. As citizens, 
we have pleasure in doing the Kuomintang 
justice. We wish it well and even greater 
success in the years to come. In the success 
of the Kuomintang, the citizen will see the 
measure of his own well-being. Lean times 
for the KMT will mean frustration for the 
citizens of the Republic. KMT accomplishment 
will mean benefit to all of us.” 


Sinking of Destroyer Escort Taiping 


Viewing the sinking of the destroyer escort 
Taiping on November 14 by Communist tor- 
pedo boats as a challenge to the free world, 
the Central Daily News in two_ consecutive 
editorials on November 15 and 16 observed that 
the new Soviet line of co-existence and friend- 
ship might prove even more dangerously. effec- 
tive than the belligerency which marked the 
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last years of Stalin’s malignant dictatorship. 
The Communist outcry for “liberation of Tai- 
wan” should not be treated as mere propaganda. 
“If there is any doubt about it,” the paper 
pointed out, “the Taiping episode may set such 
wishful thinking at rest. As a base for coun- 
terattack against the mainland, Taiwan, so long 
as it is in the hands of the Government of 
Free China, is a dagger in the side of the 
Chinese Communists and an obstacle to the 
realization of the Soviet blueprint: for world 
conquest.” While calling on the armnd forces 
and the people to redouble their efforts to 
avenge the deceased naval officers and crew, 
the paper added: “The fight we are engaged 
in is not merely for self-survival but also for 
the peace and security of the free nations 
against the aggressive forces of the world. In 
view of this fact, it behooves the free world to 
give us all moral and material support for our 
common cause.” 

Asserting that the sinking of the destroyer 
escort Taiping by Chinese Communist torpedo 
boats was another proof that harping on “peace- 
ful co-existence” with the free world by the 
Communists did not exclude military actions 
on their part whenever and wherever the situa- 
tion was favorable to them, the Hsin Sheng 
Pao in two editorials on November 15 and 19 
warned the free world that “to delude itself 
into thinking that co-existence with the Com- 
munists is possible would only court disaster.” 
“Compromise with the Communists in whatever 
form,” the paper continued, “is impossible. If 
anything, it will only bring about’ more blood- 
shed. The recent episode shows more than 
anything else that the Communist ambition, 
instead of being confined to Taiwan and the 
offshore islands is aimed at the whole Pacific.” 
The only effective way to deal with them, the 
paper added, “is to turn our defensive strategy 
into offensive, strike their heartland and destroy 
their military potential. No other measure can 
insure the peace of the Far East and the 
world.” 

Expressing high indignation over the sinking 


’ successfully carry out their double offensive of! 





of the Taiping by the Communists and vowitig, 
vengeance for the deceased crew, ‘the Chung 
Hua Jik Pao in two successive articles on, 
November 15 and 16 served the warning’ that 
unless effective measures were taken to coum! 
teract further Communist aggressive acts, the 
Taipaing incident might prove the prelude 
greater Communist military activities in this 
part of the world. “That they can overtly and 



















‘peace’ and ‘armed conflict’, 
daily, “is largely due to the fact that there 
exist among the free nations the so-called new 
tralists, who either through their fear of the 
Communists or out of sheer selfishness go out 
of their way to curry favor with the Soviet 
imperialists even’at the expense of moral prin. 
ciples in the hope that they might thus be able 
to save their skin, with the result that the posi 
tion of the free world has been greatly weak 
ened. With the cessation of hostilities in Korea 
and Indo-China, Taiwan, the strong fortress of 
Free China, is not only a standing threat to 
the Communists but also an obstacle to the 
fulfillment of their plan for the conquest of 
Asia.” The paper then went on to stress the 
strategic importance of Taiwan in the Pacifi¢ 
and called upon the free nations not to be 
lulled into a false sense of security and to close 
ranks in their common struggle against Com 


continued the 
























munism. 
Declaring that the recent cessation of Free 
China’s military operations against the Com 






munists was chiefly responsible for the sinkis 
of the destroyer escort Taiping, the Combined 
Daily held that “the best defensive is off 

sive.” “In our duel with the Communists i 







the past two months,” continued the paper, 
have been placed in an unfavorable positie 
because our hands were tied, just as the hand# 
of the United. Nations Forces had been tiedy 
during the Korean War.” The paper urged the 
nation’s supreme command to give up defensive 
tactics and launch an offensive in order 
bring the enemy to his knees. It also ca 


upon the free world to give its moral 
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material support to Free China in our common 
endeavor to make the world safe for democracy. 

Regarding the sinking of the destroyer escort 
Taiping as another test of American promise 
of swift retaliation in the event of sea attack, 
the China Post editorially stated on November 
16 that “the throbbing of war-drums in the 
Asiatic seas, the Communist hope, will destroy 
the American will to fight, and shatter to bits 
the ties of mutual need and friendship which 
bind these nations together. The American and 


Free China forces have dared to challenge the 
right of Communist China to continue her 
aggression against Taiwan. Government leaders 
of these two nations have denounced Mao Tse- 
tung, Chou En-lai and Chu Teh in such ringing 
terms that welts of shame and disgrace have 
left a stinging brand for all the world to see. 
This is not easily forgiven in such animal 
minds—and like animals now they seck re- 
venge.” 


When the days are uneventful, we should maintain our tranquil- 
lity; when something serious happens, we should be resolute in cop- 
ing with it. When fortune smiles on us, we should take it lightly; 
when fortune is against us, we should remain unperturbed. 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


(1) Sino-American Mutual 
Defense Treaty 


“ "rn concluding a mutual dafense pact with 

IT the Nationalist Government of China,” 
commented editorially the New York Times on 
December 3, “the United States has taken a 
logical forward step. We have not extended 
that commitment to some of the islands that 
lie close to the mainland. We have defined 
our commitment. We have made it specific in 
respect to Formosa and the Pescadores. 

“In the main, the pattern that has been fol- 
lowed is the same as that which obtains in re- 
gard to our other pacific pacts. These are not 
‘automatic’ alliances, but are subject in each 
case to proper action within our own constitu- 
tional framework. This is the basis for our 
whole political-military policy in the Far East. 
We preserve our freedom to decide, as well as 
our freedom to act, and expect our allies to do 
likewise. Nevertheless, this action in relation 
to the free Government of China has profoundly 
significant political aspects. They outweigh, in 
our belief, the military commitment. The Unit- 
ed States is willingly placing itself on the rec- 
ord as believing in the future of a free China. 
Indeed, the ‘flexible clause’ of the treaty indic- 
ates the possibility that there will be areas not 
now free that will later come under free Chi- 
nese rule.” 

Pointing out that “it does not seem likely 
that the military situation will be modified by 
this agreement.” the paper went on to say: 
“On the political side, however, such a treaty 
means that the United States is not ready or 
willing to sell out its Chinese allies to obtain 
some sort of spurious ‘easing of tension.’ It 
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must mean, of course, that the United States 
will continue to resist the propaganda for the 
admission of Red China to the United Nations 
as one means to procure that easement. We 
believe also that Americans will be heartened 
by an action that is clearly defined and that 
makes formal a position that most Americans 
strongly support.” 

Conceding that the new treaty “does not alter 
the foreign policy of the United States, nor 
does it ohange the immediate situation in the 
Ear East,” the New York Herald Tribune ed- 
itorially declared on the same day: ‘Neverthe- 
less, the benefits which the .treaty would give 
the Nationalists are very concrete. -Thus far, 
the American position on Nationalist China has 
been based on a succession of administration ~ 
statements, which theoretically might be amend- 
ed at will. Actually, the intransigent attitude 
of the Reds and the strong support which 
American public and Congressional opinion has 
afforded the policy gave little reason to expect a 
major change. Now that the deed for defend- 
ing Formosa has been set down in formal treaty 
terms, however, it has a new solemnity and an 
additional strength. 

“As Mr. Dulles implied, neither Red China 
nor any of the Eastern or Western nations 


which might hope to appease Mao Tse-tung by § 


the gift of Formosa can hope to use the island 
for trading purposes. When the treaty is rat- 
ified, relations between the United States and 
the Nationalists will be less a matter of execu-. 
tive discretion than of public law. Peking can | 
no longer hope, by provocations in the For- 

mosa Strait, to isolate the Nationalists. Per- — 
haps they may now see the wisdom of accept- — 
ing the status quo.” 
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“The defensive military alliance between the 
United States and the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek can go far toward 
stabitizing conditions in the area around For- 
mosa,” stated the Philadelphia Inquirer in its 
editorial of the same date, “if the world on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain fully under- 


stands what it means. To the Communists, it 


is a warning, direct and unequivocal, that the 


American policy of preventing Formosa, and 
the Pescadores islands as well, from falling into 
Red hands will be backed up by force if nec- 
essary. To our allies, as much as to the Com- 
munists, the treaty offers new evidence that our 
aims are: not aggressive, but defensive. The 


small islands right off the coast of Red China 


are not now included in the pact, although they 
have been the scene of recent Red probing ac- 
tions. Moreover, the statement by Secratary of 
| State John Foster Dulles that he expects Chiang 
to agree to consult the U.S. before attacking the 
mainland may be regarded as an effective check 
on actions that conceivably could touch off a 
major war. 

“This agreement, like others we have signed 
for the defense of free countries, offers no com- 
fort to the Communists. The hands of our 
Government are not tied if the Reds continue 
provocative actions. We are primarily interest- 
ed in defense, but that does not rule out heavy 
attacks on aggressors including, as Dulles point- 
ed out, attacks on the Red-held Chinese main- 
land.” 

“Mr. Dulles revealed this firm attitude at his 
press conference Wednesday,” declared the Hearst 
Rewspapers in their editorials of the same 
date, “in announcing a new treaty with Na- 
tionalist China for the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores, the cluster of little islands on 
the mainland side of Formosa. In other words, 
the Secretary of State laid it on the line that 
if Formosa or the Pescadores were attacked the 
Communist enemy would not enjoy a ‘privileg- 
td sanctuary’ such as the stupidity of the pre- 
vious Administration made of Manchuria in the 
Korean war — and in so doing, lost it. 
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“The treaty is important not only because “it 
supports our moral obligations to the National- 
ists and their commander, Chiang’ Kai-shek, 
but because Formosa is an essential link in our 
outer Pacific defense chain. Its loss would be 
a major disaster to the security of the United 
States. The new treaty, as Mr. Dulles took 
care to point out, places Formosa and the Pes- 


‘cadores in the same treaty relationship to the 


U.S. as the Republic of Korea, Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, Australia and New. Zealand.” 

Quoting Mr. Dulles’ statement that retalia- 
tion in the event of an attack would not hec- 
essarily mean general war, but it would mean 
‘a retaliation of sufficient severity to make it 
clear that the aggressor cannot gain by his at- 
tack more than he loses,” the paper concluded: 
“This, it seems to us, is the kind of firmness 
without truculence that Mr. Dulles has exhib- 
ited in the past. It is good to have him back 
on the beam.” 

While the Washington Post and Time-Herald 
editorialized two days later that “At this stage 
a defense treaty between the United States and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Government is not only in- 
evitable but desirable,” the Christian Science 
Moniéor stated in its editorial of December 4: 
“The pact ©......... is important for what it 
says the United States will do and for what — 
by implicatian at any rate — it says the United 
States will not do. It makes the American 
commitment specific. As reported, it gives the 
same sort of promise to the Chinese National- 
ists with regard to Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores as the United States has given to other 
allies in the Pacific.” 

Pointing out that “at the same time it ob- 
viously means that Washington is not prepared 
to give Chiang Kai-shek the sort of support he 
would like for any attack on the Chinese main- 
land,” the paper stated: “What the pact there- 
fore does is to strengthen the defensive as- 
pects of the American commitment to. the 
Chinese Nationalists and put new checks on 
Chiang’s desires to go-on the offensive.” 

“This country is finally plugging the last big 
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gap in the Southeast Asia-Pacific defense system 
it has been weaving,” commented editorially the 
Houston Chronicle on December 3. “In an- 
nouncing this important step in foreign policy,” 
said the paper, “Secretary of State Dulles also 
declared that the United States might blockade 
Red China if peaceful means fail to protect its 
citizens imprisoned by the Peiping regime. ‘This 
is quite a reversal of -position, but scarcely sur- 
prising in view of. previous shifts in policy Mr. 
Dulles has made.” 

Pointing out that “The mutual defense treaty 


” 


with Formosa is long overdue,” the paper went 
on to say: “Under it, Mr. Dulles said, this coun- 
try will retaliate at a place and by means of 
its own choosing if the Reds attempt to storm 
Formosa, and added that the American action 
probably would be a counterattack on the Chi- 
nese mainland. This alliance may impel the 
Reds to abandon their evident intention of at- 
tempting an invasion of Formosa. It completes 
a chain of alliances that warns the Communists 
not to engage in aggression in Southeast Asia 


and the Pacific. , 
(2) Illegal Imprisonment of 
American Flyers 


“The United Nations has acted promptly to 
turn its full attention to (Communist) China’s 
illegal imprisonment of eleven American flyers,” 
commented editorially the New York Herald 
Tribune on December 8. “Despite the- strenuous 
opposition of Communist Russia and Communist 


Czechoslovakia, the General Assembly steering 


committee has voted to bring the matter up for 
immediate debate and today the U.N. will come 
to grips with this latest act of international im- 
morality by a Communist nation. 

“The line that the Communists will take in 
the ‘debate has already been made evident by 
Mr. Malik. In his speech on Monday he de- 
nounced the captured American flyers as ‘spies,’ 
‘criminals,’ ‘invaders,’ ‘diversionists’ and other 
appellations from the Red glossary. The Com- 
munists also contended that since the Chinese 
Reds were ‘volunteers’ in Korea, their com- 


“ta 
mander was not committing the Peking govern. 
ment when he agreed to the prisoner exchange | 
provisions of the armistice. Thus, with equal 
parts on specious reasoning and shameful abu : 
have the Communists begun their defense be. 
fore the bar of world opinion. 3 

“Unmistakably, that opinion has hardened 
after being repeatedly outraged by the Reds, 
In England, an angered Anthony Eden, speaks 
ing for his government, has denounced the 
(Communist) Chinese for ‘a direct violation’ of ’ 
their armistice agreement, and in the U.N, itself 
all sixteen of the Korean allies have agreed 
upon the text of a resolution strongly condemn. 
ing the Chinese (Communist) action...... Cam 
this unity of the non-Communist nations, ‘this § 
marshaling of non-Communist world opinion 
succeed in forcing the Chinese (Communists) to 
give up the eleven Americans? It would be 
foolish to be overly optimistic — and yet not’ 
even Communist China can resist indefinitely 
the pressure of world opinion, as expressed so 
bluntly in the resolution before the U.N. It 
must be clear to the Chinese (Communists) by 
now that they have gravely miscalculated in. 
ternational reaction to their act of brigandage, 
They find not only the United States but most 
of the other nations of the world, except for 
their own partners, arrayed against them.” : 

“Some of the sixty (nations in the U.N.) may 
realize that these are not merely American pris- 
oners,” editorialized the New York Times om 
November 28. “They are United Nations pris- 
oners. They were in Korea as part of the 
military force authorized by the United Nations 
to carry out a United Nations objective. The 
United Nations has just as much reason to pro-) 
test their barbarous detention as does the Uait- 
ed States. Moreover, they are held in flagrant: 
and arrogant defiance of an armistice agree 
ment to which the United Nations was, and) 
still is, a party.” i 

“There is the additional factor of the con- 
tinued campaign for Red China’s admission to 
the United Nations,” continued the paper. “The 
United States has been accused in some quar- 
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ters of being ‘unrealistic’ and ‘obdurate’ in mak- 
ing it plain that: this admission will be stren- 
uously opposed. It’ may be well for some 
of those critics to read carefully the concluding 
paragraph of-our protest, when it says: ‘The 
Chinese Communist outrages against American 
nationals, which the American people have borne 
with restraint, thus far, are significantly extend- 
ed by the Chinese Communist announcement 
of November 23.’ 

“This long list of outrages has not ended. 
There is no indication that it will end, at any 
time in the near future. There are other Amer- 
ican prisoners in Red China — and for that 
matter prisoners who are nationals of other 
United Nations members. Red China has had 
honeyed words of late. But Red China’s foul 
deeds continue. So if Americans are ‘obdurate,’ 
they have some reason for so being. Until the 
Red Chinese show some disposition to act in 
the manner of civilized persons we suggest that 
some obduracy in other quarters might be more 
than a little healthy.” 

While the Washington Post and Times-Hereld 
declared on November 25: “Communist China’s 
action in sentencing 13 American prisoners of 
war on espionage charges is one of those sense- 
lessly brutal things impossible to explain by 
Western standards of decency,” the Washington 
Evening Star said in its editorial of the same 
date: “The espionage tale just broadcast by the 
Peiping radio has all the earmarks of lurid hate- 
America propaganda designed to cover up the 
virulent, outlaw nature of the jail sentences — 
ranging: up to life — that the Chinese Com- 
munists have imposed on eleven of our airmen 
_ and two civilian employees of our Army.” 

“Strong words, unfortunately,” continued the 
Szar, “will not liberate the imprisoned 13. Short 
of resorting to the kind of force that could 
mean war, our Government can do little more 
at the present stage than take every possible 
diplomatic step — including perhaps special 
action in the U.N. — to bring constant pres- 
sure to bear on Peiping in an effort to restore 
these men, together with the many other Amer- 
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icans stil] held in Red China, to frendage and 
their grieving famili¢s.” 

“Jt does not satisfy the American people that ~ 
protesting notes about this have been sent to 
Red China,” commented editorially the Hearst 
newspapers on November 26. “All of the Amer. 
icans held by -Red China are being held’ in 
violation of the armistice agreement made with 
the U.N. after the Korean War. Why does ‘not 
the United Nations require fulfillment of that 
agreement? The United States should insist 
that the United Nations utilize its entire re- 
sources to accomplish the release of ‘all Amer- 
icans held by Red China, and get an accounts 
ing of the dead. It should apply economic 
sanctions against Red China, if necessary, It 
should blockade Red Chinese ports, if other 
measures fail. If the United Nations will not 
do this, the United States should do it. If other 
free nations allied with us will not go along — 
with us, we should go alone.” 

“The newsiest item, of course,” editorialized 
the Scripps-Howard ‘Newspapers on November 
30, “was the flat rejection of the idea that we 
should throw a naval and air blockade around 
Red China in retaliation for the barbaric im- 
prisonment of American airmen and others by 
the Chinese Communists. However, the Secre- 
tary seemed to be keeping his foot in the door 
on that one. He rejected the idea for ‘now.’ 
We take that to mean it will be kept under 
consideration. The whole theme of the Dulles 
speech, of course, was that it is the administra- 


tion’s policy to exhaust all peaceful means of 
maintaining our international rights before tak- 


ing any military steps.” 

“It is here that the Communists should take 
care to understand fully the policies of this 
county,” warned the Philadelphia Inquirer in 
its editorial of December 3. “They may be 
inclined to view our refusal — up to now — 
to institute a naval blockade of the Chinese 
coast as due to fear when it is traceable instead 
to our determination to exhaust all other means 
of obtaining release of the 13 Americans im- 
prisoned by the Reds. ......... That would 
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be a great mistake for the Reds. Our aim, as 
the President emphasized, is to avoid if possible 
hasty actions that might plunge the world into 
war. But we remain determined to prevent 
the Reds from trampling our rights or those of 
allies in the free world.” 

“Too little publicity has been given in Bri- 
tain,” commented The Economist on December 
4, “to the Chinese (Communist) sentences of 
imprisonment passed on 13 Americans and an- 
nounced by Peking last week. If these had 
been members of the British forces, even most 
of those on the left wing of the Labour party 
would have wanted to know the reason why.” 


Pointing out that “This is not the first time 
that Americans have been accused of spying in 
Communist China,” the journal went on to 
say: “On the evidence available, the present 
case is quite different — even if, as is suggest- 
ed in some quarters, they were dropping leaflets 
rather than bombs, These men have been ille- 
gally detained and treated with gross inhumanity 
for purely political purposes. The only way 
either to secure their release or to prevent the 
Chinese exploiting the present campaign against 
America still further is for the free countries 
to regard this cause as their own and to unite 
in their protests.” 


When a kind thought arises in my mind, I must summon up my 
courage at once to carry it out to the best of my ability. The 
slightest hesitation will produce doubt, which in turn will engender 


selfishness. 
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Book Reviews 


CALL TO GREATNESS 
By Adlai E. Stevenson. (Being the 
substance of ihe Godkin Lectures 
delivered by the author at 
Harvard University in March, 
1954) Published by Harpér 
and Brothers, New York, 1954. 
xii+110 pages. US$2.25 


f all perennial woes that afflict a states- 
man, that he has to strive’ for the lofty 
ideals to which he is devoted with the limited 
means at his disposal must be among the most 
obvious. Adlai Stevenson’s recently published 
book is yet another addition, but a very splendid 
addition one must admit, to the volumes of coun- 
sels which have been -proffered us since the end 
of the last war on the solution of the almost 
insoluble dilemma of our age, that of achieving 
peace and security for all nations in a world 
where two fear-stricken atomic giants face each 
other with trembling fingers on the buttons. 
The advice of the American Democrat is per- 
fectly honest, however one may think about its 
validity. After he makes a somewhat careful 
analysis of the tremendous difficulties facing the 
world at mid-century, his suggestion for meeting 
them is to leave them where they are. He is 
against forcing the solution of a problem where 
a solution is impossible. There is wisdom in 
such an attitude, and, though few politicians 
ever recognize an impossibility whem one strikes 
them in the eyes, fewer still are honest enough 
to call it by the name. 
According to Mr. Stevenson, two basic facts 
dominate the tense mid-century scene. The first 
is the revolution of rising’ expectations and the 
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new political independence of masses of awaken- 
ing peoples. The second is the constant overhang- 
ing threat of aggressive Communism to naticnal 
independence and to western concepts of freedom. 
He makes it crystal clear that Soviet Commu- 
nism is merely a form of imperialism. This evil 
doctrine, completely devoid of any basic moral, 
spiritual or cultural content but followed by a large 
body of misguided fanatics, becomes a dangerous 
aggressive weapon in the hands of Russia, a fearful 
military mammoth with a long expansionist tra- 
dition. On the other hand, the rising expectations 
of the enormous masses in Asia and Africa‘are 
no less challenging to the insight and ingenuity 
of statesmen. Sick, ignorant and destitute, these 
masses are more concerned with sanitation, educa- — 
tion and the exploitation of nature than with 
any ideology of which they know little or noth- 
ing. They have learned that their present af: 
flictions need not be immutable but can be remov- 
ed by the magic wand of industrialization. They 
are deeply impressed with the stupendous suc- 
cess of Russian industrialization and, to a lesser 
degree of course, with the highly coloured stories 
that have come out from the Communist-con- 
trolled Chinese mainland. Added to this indif- 
ference to Communist menace are the memory "of 
colonialism, by no means stone dead, and suspicion 
of all western intents. They rather bury their 
heads in unrealistic neutralism and listen to the 
songs of the Red siren than stare at the thinly 
veiled Communist spectre in the face. Thus. 
with Russia brandishing Das Kapital in one hand 
and the atomic bomb in another, with a substan- 
tial part of humanity yet uncommitted to’ the 
anti-Communist cause, the Democracies are still 
groping for a way to deal effectively with the 
situation. The hope for parley with a prepon- 
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derance of power is gone with the loss of two 


things to the Communists: the monopoly of | 


nuclear weapons and the Chinese mainland with 
its 450,000,000 people. The next best thing for 
us to do is, so suggests the author, to settle 
down for a long endurance contest with the 
Communists. Indeed, cold comfort it is for us 
to read: “We hope that we can leave the world 
in a little better shape than we found it. But 
to search for a ‘solution’ prematurely is more 
likely to produce war than peace. There is no 
such ‘solution’ now, but our problems fade away 
with time and cease to have the importance that 
they now seem to have.” (p. 105) And so, a 
frozen status quo. 

It is difficult to visualize how our problems 
are going to “fade. away.” Endurance is an 
admirable quality, but while we wait, our dif- 
ficulties take root, develop and multiply. The 
rehabilitation of Western Europe is no evidence 
that the Free World has won the battle against 
time; it has lost it. How are we to endure 
while the enemy is consolidating his hold on the 
Chinese mainland and catching up in the atomic 
race? Time will not stay, nor will any delicate 
balance of power for long. We cannot sit still 
with our arms folded, indulging ourselves in the 
hardly relevant talk on the high virtues of pa- 
tience, modesty and sympathetic understanding. 
Reality must be faced and something done about 
it. But what? 

While we share the author’s view that the 
fall of the Chinese mainland behind the Iron 
Curtain has contributed to deprive the Democra- 
cies of the possibility to negotiate with a’ pre- 
ponderance of power, it must not be taken for 
granted that the Communist control of the main- 
land is permanent. It would be naive to sup- 
pose that the unarmed people on the mainland, 
however hostile they are to the Communists, 
could overthrow the oppressive machine without 
any outside help, but, there is no reason to as- 
sume that a regime which has liquidated the 
rich, ruined the middle class, and squeezed the 
poor can rule forever. Here lies the chance for 
the Democracies to take useful actions. It is 
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simple logic that what has gone with the loss | 
of the Chinese mainland can only be regained” 


through its recovery. There is no other logic, no 


other way. f 


Neither should we regard.the neutralism now” 
feature. One can ignore reality; one cannot 
avoid it. With every day that passes the Asian 
people see more clearly the true nature of Com. | 
munist practice. Sooner or later the threat of 


Communism will become a problem for them, i 


for Communism, fed in poverty and nourished by 7 
ignorance and discontents, cannot afford to leave | 
them alone with their pursuit of abundance, 
knowledge and happiness. If Pandit Nehru does © 
not become a Communist, and there is no reason 2 
why he should, he will not escape his fair share™ 
of such compliment as “the running dog of the ; 
capitalist-imperialist bourgeois warmongering rul- — 
ing class.” Indeed, too much attention is being 
paid to his neutralistic pronouncements, which 
he is bound to regret and recant one of these 
days. 

Fortunately, there are people in Asia who 
cherish no illusion about Communism. Some 
of them have fallen under the Communist yoke 
but will rise at the bugle call of liberation, 
Others have heroically fought the Communists — 


for years and years and are determined to re- | 


cover their territories now under Communist 

occupation when time is ripe. for them to do so. 

Still others are ‘living under the ever looming © 
shadow of Communist “volunteers” just across — 
the border, or fighting Communist rebels and 
infiltrators in their midst. They know what Com. © 
munism is and have the experiefce, strength 
and will to fight it. They are stout members — 
of the Free World; they are faithful allies” 


of the United States. It is a great pity that J 


their roles have not received even a cursory 
acknowledgment in this book. The United 
States, destined to lead the Free World in’ this — 
greatest of all human struggles in history, is 
now marching towards greatness of nationheod. 


Understanding, patience, tolerance, humility: } 


these are qualities of\leadership. But they are | 
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prevalent in a great part of Asia as a_ settled | 
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not enough, A leader must show courage and 
Faced with a formidable foe but 
with a wide range of 
cross-purposes, America’s leadership is far from 
distinguish between those 


resolution. 
supported by allies 
easy. She must 
of her allies serving loyally the common cause 
and those subordinating it to selfish interests. 
She must maintain the Free World as a dyna- 
mic force fighting Communism in all fields 
and at all times, never to allow it to slip into 
She has 
still a lot of time.to grow mature, but little 


a state of stagnation or complacence. 


to prepare for the final reckoning. In the long 
course of history, never has a nation been called 
upon to attempt greatness within such a short 
time. 
man, is great not just for what it is and what 


America must act, for a nation, like a 


it stands for, but mainly for what it does. 


K. H. HWANG 


TALES OF OLD. SHANGHAI 


(in Chinese) 
By Chen Ting-shan 
The Morning Li ht (Shen Kwang) 
Monthly, Inc., Taipei 
i954, 228 pages, NT$10.00 
a is a collection of one hundred odd 


essays, originally published in a special 


column in the China Daily News (Chung Hwa 
Jih Pao), Taipei. The column bore the modest 
title “Hearsays about Old Shanghai”, but the 
essays, or rather “tales” in the sense of Haw- 
thorne’s Twice-told Tales, turn out to be some- 
thing more than mere hearsays. The author, Mr. 
Chen Ting-shan, poet, art-connoisseur, and for- 
merly one of Shanghai’s (now Taipei's) honored 
citizens, has apparently a first-hand . knowledge 


of many incidents recorded here. He is even © 


meticulous about dates, numerical figures, and 
names of persons and places. He writes: his 
memoirs in an elegant, learned style, which 
bespeaks his training in the classical Chinese 
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historical writings. His touches are light and 
tender, and his attitude, tolerant. The whole 
book is written in a vein of nostalgic love, so 
that even the blackest villains of old Shanghai 
become lovable, or at least forgivable human 
beings, seen through the charitable eyes of his- 
tory. As Shanghai is now sharing the fate of 
the rest of the Chinese mainland, it is perhaps 
time for us to understand and forgive its old sins, 

Speaking of its age, Shanghai after all is not 
so very old. Though the fertile land at the left, 
bank of the River Hwangpu, where Shanghai 
now stands, is said to have been the feudal 
benefice of Ch’un Shen Chun, statesman and 
patron of arts of the Kingdom of Ch’u in the 
third century B. C., the estate may have been 
but sparsely populated for centuries before a 
sort of township was established in the thirteenth 
century when the Shanghailanders built their 
first temple to worship Confucius (p.105). Even 
the City God was comparatively a new-comer, 
being in his lifetime a scholar named Ch’in 
Yu-po of the fourteenth century (p. 107). How 
this scholar came to be deified, the author could 
not find out, but he discovers that the God’s 
biography can be found in‘ the official history 
of the Ming Dynasty and that his earthly remains 
still lie in a tomb on Rue Sieyes in the former 
French Concession, in the neighborhood of the 
Mitsubishi Gardeny with its famous cherry blos- 
soms. 

The rise of Shanghai into one of the metro- 
polises of the world has occurred. within these 
hundred years. As late as 1853, the site which 
is now the Race Course overlooked by the Park 
Hotel, was a vast marsh covered with an ex- 
uberant growth of reeds. It was across this 
Pond of Reeds”, as it was called by the Shang- 
hailanders, that General Gordon fought his 
pitched battles. with the Taiping Rebels (p. 4). 
A statue of General Gordon was soon afterwards 
erected, by the British, somewhere near the 
Bubbling Well, and the expansion of the British 
Settlement for a time knew almost ‘no limits, 
The French came a little later; they picked up 
the strip of land that lay between the old Chinese 
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town (Nantao) and the British Settlement, but 


they, too, soon moved westward and annexed 
the areas west of the Boulevard de Montigny up 
to Siccawei. 


What service or disservice the Western empire- 


builders did to Shanghai is not for the author 
to judge. Anyhow both the International Settle- 
ment and French Concession were returned to 
China after V-J Day, and the Chinese were soon 
to forget whatever resentment they had felt for 


_the arrogance that some of the colonists may 


have sometimes displayed. But the Foreign Set- 
tlements, a political anomaly as they were, 
nevertheless played a very important role in the 
modern Chinese cultural, political, economic and 
social history. For these Settlements were made 
up not only of ¢aipans and their compradors, 
of soldiers of fortune and adventurers of every 
description, of disinherited lords and ex-convicts, 
they also provided a home for millions of Chinese. 
These people worked and played like the rest 
of the nation, but being placed in closer contact 
with the outside world, they lived at a quicker 
tempo,- much more impressible with new ideas 
and fashions, and suffered more keenly from 
the struggle for existence. But Shanghai at that 
time put up at least an appearance of prosperity 
and security, and so it had an attraction for 
Chinese from many provinces. The Manchu 
princes, the Szechwan warlords, famine refugees 
from the Northern provinces, ambitious young 
men from the neighboring province of Chekiang, 
revolutionaries who received orders from Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen in Canton all landed in Shanghai to 
make or squander their fortune, to seek a living 
or to carry out some far-reaching plans that 
would bring about a better China. There has 
perhaps not been another city in China, not even 
Peiping, that can boast of such a variety -of 
human types, such a queer complexity of human 
relations. And it is about these people that this 
book is mainly concerned. 

Mr. Chen’s tales are superb if read as stories, 
but they* are the more significant since they 
deal with real persons, and the people that ap- 
pear in these memoirs are often typical but also 
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unique specimens of Shanghailanders. Here we ‘ 
see Yuan Han-yun, son of Yuan Shih-kai, a 


man of little political ambition but of consid. 
erable genius, who, as a resident of Shanghai, 
became the greatest patron of brothels but whose 
fortunes so dwindled that, in later years, he 
could only eke out a living by selling his much. 


valued calligraphy which he used to produce 


while reclining on the opium-couch, with the 
paper hanging above his head on which he put 
down his strokes (p.7)# We also see Huang 


Ch’u-chiu, inventor of the panacea Pei-ling-chi, 


founder of both the New World and the Great 
World Amusement Resorts, the first man in 
China to hit upon the idea of a Day and Night 
Bank that served the public 24 hours a day, a 
businessman of genius, who finally died a bank- 
rupt, a victim of the fluctuating market (p. 6). 


There are more stories like these in this book. — 


Its pages are peopled with leftovers of the ancien 
regime, enterprising businessmen, men of fab- 


ulous wealth, bohemian artists, newspaper con- — 
leaders, tough 


tributors, underground society 
guys, beautiful women, movie stars, matinee 
idols, and every type that made Shanghai such 


a fascinating place. The author seems even to- 


grow sentimental over the fate of several pairs 
of unhappy lovers, whose stories he recounts 


with a sympathy that is typical of a tender- © 


hearted Chinese gentleman. 


Most of Mr. Chen’s stories have a background 


in an older Shanghai, that is, Shanghai at the 
turn of the century and in the 20’s. It was a 


Shanghai where smart young men preferred to ~ 


pull the reins of their own hansoms (pp. 72 & 86), 


where dancing halls were little heard of and 


gentlemen sought their comfort mainly in the 


traditonal courtesan’s house, and where living 
was so reasonable that for three or four dollars 


you could get a painting by a modern master 


(p- 181). Such old days are long past, but Mr, © 


Chen’s vivid descriptions have somehow recap- 
tured their charm and sometimes the readers 
feel as if they were only yesterday. 


HSIA TSI-AN 
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AMERICA'S SPIRITUAL RECOVERY 
By Edward L. R. Elson. Fleming 
Revell Ccmpany, 189 pp. $2.50 


o what is generally referred to as an intel- 
sean mind, the Reverend: Dr. “Edward 
Elson’s unpretentious volume on the new vigor 
of the Christian faith in present-day America 
may Have little appeal, if any. It is admitted: 
ly no literary gem. Nor could it claim lucid- 
ity or depth that marks any definitive work 
on the subject of religion, As a practicing pas- 
tor in the capital of his’ beloved country, the 
author may even be suspected of some flag- 
waving which is questionable in ‘value in a dis- 
sertation of this kind: The chapter heading 
“Washington, Symbol of the Awakening,” for 
instance, cannot help sounding a_ bit .incon- 
gruous, 

In its own way, nevertheless, the book does 
serve to testify to one of the most noteworthy 
phenomena of the post-war world. Namely, 
the unmistakable recovering of lost ground by 
religion in general and Christianity in particular. 
The author may perhaps be guilty of over- 
optimism in evaluatipg the significance of a 
Billy Graham or of a Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen. The book does help confirm the fact, 
however, that millions the world over. have, in 
the past decade, either returned to the fold of 
the church after having struck out fruitlessly 
into the wilderness of the Godless, or. sought 
tefuge for the first time in the Christian faith 
it was the fashion to berate or dismiss only a 
short. while ago. 

Few, including the author: of this volume, 
have been able to. give a. fully satisfactory ex- 
planation to this phenomenon. It cannot be 
considered as an inevitable’ aftermath of a 
world war. As one readily recalls, the twenty 
years after World War I represent. perhaps 
one of the most unreligious as well as anti- 
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religious eras of human history. Nor can it_be 
due entirely to man’s fear of uncertainties in 


his economic life. For the renewed search for 


religious faith is in evidence even among the 
& 


most-secure and prosperous, 

One is compelled to ‘agree with Dr. Elson 
that the factors of the present religious renais- 
sance are many, varied and complicated. But 
one may perhaps also” suggest that the phe- 
nomenon is a manifestation of man’s regained 
sense of humility before his Creator. The sud- 
den advent of the Atomic Age, while widening 
the horizon of human experience, has served 
also to jolt man into becoming more conscious 
than ever of his own, utter inadequacy im the 
grand design that lies far beyond him, What 
Toynbee terms as the “cult of a human. idol,” 
a mainstay of man’s thinking for the past two 
centuries, has suddenly proved to be wanting. 
Man returns to God because he feels humble 
before God once again. 

The book may be read with si particular- 
ly by the Chinese intellectual whose . apathy 
toward religion as such is a more deep-rooted 
tradition than that known to his western. coun- 
terpatt. For Confucian pragmatism. tends to 
avoid the issue by pointing to the incomprehen- 
sibility of God. And. it’ is no accident that 
the denial. of God which is essential in Com- 
munism as well as in pre-Communist ration- 
alism of the West has, from the very. begin- 
ning, struck a peculiarly responsive chord in the 
Chigese intellectual. 

Is it perhaps time for the Chinese intellec- 
tual, as have his brethren in. other . lands, to 


* begin to concede. that, intellectual sophistication 


or doctrinaire atheism notwithstanding, religious 
faith has been and will always be an essential 
part of human civilization? 


C. P. H, 
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Mutual’ Detense Treaty between the 
Republic of China and the 


United States of America 


i he Parties to this Treaty, 


Reaffirming their faith in the Purposes and 
Principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
and their desire to live in peace with all peoples 
and all governments, and desiring to strengthen 
the fabric of peace in the West Pacific area, 

Recalling with mutual pride the relationship 
which brought their two peoples together in a 
common bond of sympathy and mutual ideals 
to fight side by side against imperialist aggres- 
sion during the last war, 

Desiring to declare publicly and formally their 
sense of unity and their common determination 
to defend themselves against external armed 
attack, so that no potential aggressor could be 
under the illusion that either of them stands 
alone in the West Pacific area, and 

Desiring further to strengthen their present 
efforts for collective defense for the preservation 
of peace and security pending the development 


of a more comprehensive system of regional se- 


curity in the West Pacific area, 
Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations, to settle any 
international dispute in which they -may be in- 
volved by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace, security and justice are 
not endangered apd to refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 


Documents 






in any manner inconsistent with the Purposes 
of the United Nations. 






Article II 





In order more effectively to achieve the ob. 
jective of this Treaty, the Parties separately and 
jointly by self-help and mutual aid will main. 






















tain and develop their individual and collective § 

capacity to resist armed attack and Communist c 

subversive activities directed from without against t 

their territorial integrity and political stability, a 

r 

Article III 2 
The Parties undertake to strengthen their free 
institutions and to cooperate with each other in 
the development of economic progress and social 

well-being and to further their individual and§ in 

collective efforts towards these ends. . a 

of 

Article IV th 

The Parties, through their- foreign ministers *© 
or their deputies, will consult together from 
time to time regarding the implementation of 

this Treaty.: ) 

of 

Article V BP acc 

Each Party recognizes that an armed attack§ P* 

in the West Pacific area on the territories off ™° 

either of the Parties would be dangerous to its by 
own peace and safety and declares that it would 
act to meet the common dangers in accordance 

with its constitutional processes. a 

it 






Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall be ‘immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Such measures shall be terminated 
when the Security Council has taken the meas 
ures necessary to restore and maintain interna, 
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tional peace and security. 


Article VI 


For the purposes of Articles II and Y, the 
terms “territorial” and “territories”. shall mean 


in respect of the Republic of China, Taiwan. 


and the Pescadores; and in respect of the United 
States of America,.the island territories in the 
West Pacific under its jurisdiction. The provi- 
sions of Articles-II and V will be applicable to 
such other territories as may be determined by 
mutual agreement. 


Article VII 


The Government of the Republic of China 
grants, and the. Government of the United States 
of America, accepts, the right to dispose such 
United States land,;. air and sea forces in and 
about Taiwan and the Pescadores as may be 
required for their defense, as determined by 


mutual agreement. 
Article VIII 


This Treaty does not affect and shall not be 
interpreted as affecting in any way the rights 
and obligations of the Parties under the Charter 
of the United Nations or the responsibility of 
the United Natiens for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 


Article IX” 


This Treaty shall be ratified by the Republic 
of China and the United States of America in 
accordance with their respective . constitutional 
processes and will come into force when instru- 
ments of ratification thereof have been exchanged 


by them at Taipei. 
Article X 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely. 
Either Party may terminate it one year after 
notice has been given to the other party. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty. 

DONE in duplicate, in the Chinese and Eng- 
lish languages, at Washington on _ this second 
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day of the twelfth month. of the. forty-third 
year of the Republic of China, corresponding to 
the second day of December of the year one 
thousand nine hundred fifty-four. 


‘Statement by President 
Chiang Kai-shek to All the 
Members of the Kuomintang 


November 24 this year marks the sixtieth. anniversary of 

the founding of the Kuomintang. For this occasion, mem- 
bers of the Party, deeply conscjous of the Party’s contribu. 
tions in the past sixty years and of the sanctity of its histori- 
cal mission, launched a movement to study Party problems 
in all Party units of various levels. 
"On November 22, when the Party held its regular Memo- 
rial Service in honor of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, President Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Party’s Director-General, brought to the notice 
of all members of the Party once again the message which 
he delivered on September 20, 1949, in Chungking. 

According to the Central Committee of the Kuomintang, 
although the Communist tide .was flooding far and wide all 
over the mainland in 1949, the Government still controlled 
several provinces. Had the Party members holding responsi- 
ble positions in the Party, Government or the Armed Forces 
truly understood President Chiang’s instructions in that mes- 
sage and fought the Communist bandits in a selfless spirit, 
the mainland would still be in our hands and the people 
would have been spared the tortures which. they are suffer- 
ing now behind the Iron Curtain. F 

Then the Government moved to Formosa. Althotgh there 
have been some remarkable achievements in all respects by 
the Government since the President resumed his office, 
members of the Party still have not fully realized the Direc 
tor-General’s instructions in the above-mentioned message. 
Party members have not done as much as they should. At the 
same time the terrible situation on the mainland today has 
fulfilled every prediction of the Director-General’s message. 

In view of the importance of this message, it is paramount 
that it should be conscientiously studied again by all members 
of the Kuomintang. Following is the text of the-message:— 


The Communist suppression campaign has 
future of 
the National Revolution. hangs in the balance. 
At a time when the nation is threatened with 
the Communist scourge, members of the Kuo- 
mintang are unanimously agreed that it is only 


| ee Members of the Kuomintang! 


now entered a crucial period. The 
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through the implementation of party reforms 
that we may hope to see the salvation of our 
nation. I have, on July 18 of this year, al- 
ready presented to the Central Standing Com- 
mittee a reform bill which, in turn, has been 
transmitted to the various levels of the Kuo- 
mintang. It is hoped that members of the 
Party everywhere would take up the discussion 
of the bill and make known their views to the 
party headquarters so that they may be present- 
ed to the Central Standing Committee for final 
decision and implementation. 

I have already set forth in the statement ac- 
companying the bill the necessity of Party re- 
form and the basic principles behind such re- 
form. Today, I wish to explain once again to 
all members of the Kuomintang ‘the significance 
of Party reform and the objectives of the revolu- 
tion. 

In fighting for the cause of the revolution, it 
is the objective of the Kuomintang to establish 
a new nation enjoying sovereign rights, democ- 
racy and economic equality in accordance with 
the Three People’s Principles. However, it is 
the desire of the imperialists to make China a 
permanent satellite and the Chinese people their 
slaves. It is for this reason that each forward 
step in the Revolution made by the Kuomin- 
tang was blocked by the imperialists. Among 
the achievements of the National Revolution 
may be listed the 1911 Revolution which led to 
the establishment of the Republic of China, the 
Northern Expedition which brought about na- 
tional ‘unity, the War of Resistance against 
Japan, the abolition of the unequal treaties and 
the achievement of independence and freedom 
for the nation. It is a matter of record that 
each of these forward steps in the National 
Revolution has been countered by a fresh act 
of aggression on the part of the imperialists. 
Hard on the heels of the 1911 Revolution, for 
instance, the imperialists plotted with the north- 
ern warlords in opposition to the revolutionary 
forces. When the Northern Expedition was 
achieving a string of successes, the Japanese 
warlords started to put obstacles in the path 


of the Revolution and later sought to sabotage — 


our revolutionary efforts by launching an all- — 
our country. 


out war of aggression against 
Following our victory over Japan, the Commu- 
nist international instigated its fifth columnists 


-Ied by Chu Teh and Mao Tse-tung to stage an 


armed revolt against our Government in order 
to sabotage our effort at national unification 
and reconstruction, to neutralize the fruits of 
the War of Resistance, to destroy human free: 
dom, family relations, our national history and 
culture, our national sovereignty and our form 
of government. In other words, the Commu- 
nists have brought on a crisis unprecedented 
in the 5,000-year history of China. 

Today, the National Revolution has suffered 


a serious setback. The Chinese nation has been | 


confronted with a critical situation. The Kuo- 
mintang, which is dedicated to the cause of the 
Revolution and which is responsible for the 
welfare of the nation, has failed to live up to 
the expectations of the revolutionary martyrs 
and the people now suffering from Communist 
tyranny. It has been a scant four years since 
our victory over Japan. The Northeast Prov- 
inces had hardly been recovered than we were 
met with obstacles and difficulties. The people 
in North China had hardly settled down to 


peacetime pursuits than they were clamped be. — 


hind the Iron Curtain. Peiping, Tientsin, Shang- 
hai and the capital city of Nanking fell in rapid 
succession. Even the Mausoleum of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen has fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
I have failed in my’ position of leadership. I 
have no desire to evade responsibility for our 
failure. 
grief and sorrow. 

The Kuomintang has been engaged in the 


work of the National Revolution for 55 years. It 


is necessary that we derive some benefit from our 
bitter experiences of the past. In a manifesto is- 


sued by the Kuomintang in 1923, Dr. Sun Yat- § 
sen said, “Since the founding of the Hsing Chung 
Hui, our party may justly lay claim to certain § 
achievements. Nevertheless, we have also suf-— 
Our successes are due to 


fered many reverses. 





I can find no words to describe my~ 
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the soundness of our principles, but our rever- 
ses are not the results attendant upon the imple- 
mentation of such principles. They are merely 
accidental setbacks.” The Three People’s Prin- 
ciples will stand the test of time. The glorious 


history of the National Revolution will shine forth © 


like the sun and the moon. It is not enough 
that we merely achieve the final victory. We 
must not be disturbed by occasional setbacks. 
We must not lose heart or become pessimistic. 
Our present failure. must bé treated as merely 
a temporary setback, ; 

I wish now to analyse the three stages of the 
National Revolution and to point out the objec- 
tives and the nature of each stage. The period 
between 1894 and 1911 may be called the first 
stage of the National Revolution. The object 
of the Revolution was the overthrow of the 
Manchu regime while the Revolution was’ a 
democratization process in nature. The achieve- 
ments of the democratization process was the 
overthrow of the system of monarchical rule, 
the establishment of the Republic of China, the 
promulgation of the Provisional Constitution 
and the establishment of a parliamentary form 
of government. The 34-year period between 
1911 and 1945 may be called the second stage 
of the National Revolution. The objective of 
the Revolution at this stage was the overthrow 
of warlordism and imperialism exemplified by 
the warlords. During the first phase of this 
stage between 1912 and 1924, the revolutionary 
task of our party was to safeguard the Repub- 
lic of China and to crush the warlords. Dur- 
ing the second phase of this stage dating from 
1924, after the northern warlords had been 
liquidated, our Party came into direct ‘conflict 
with the imperialists, Later, we embarked on 
the War of Resistance against Japan. Thus, 
the second stage of the revolution was in nature 
a revolution of the Chinese people, the objective 
being the abolition of the unequal treaties, the 
defeat of military aggression and the achieve- 
ment of national independence and freedom. 
The Revolution entered upon its third stage 
with the victory over Japan. The objective of 
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the revolution during this stage was liquidation 
of the fifth columnists of International Commu- 
nism, namely the Chinese Communists, The 
Revolution is in the nature of a social struggle. 
It is also a revolution of the people for the 
achievement of democracy, because every single 


person, male or female, every family, rich of © 


poor, and every social custom has become an 
object of liquidation by the Communists. In 
other words, the whole Chinese people has 
been dragged into this social and culrural strug- 
gle. The present situation is such that so long 
as the Kuomintang is prepared to continue the 
suppression campaign against the Communists 
in order to save the Chinese people and to as- 
sume the burden of the Revolution and national 
reconstruction, the whole nation will give. it its 
full support and look to it for leadership in the 
struggle against the Communists so that they 
may regain their freedom and ensure their own 
survival. Of the three stages of the Revolution, 
the first stage was in the nature of a political 
struggle started by revolutionary _ intellectuals. 
The second stage was a struggle of the people, 
because it would not have succeeded without 
the efforts of the people themselves. The third 
stage is a social struggle which involves every 
single Chinese citizen and every single family, 
Nobody can place himself outside, the. struggle 
because everyone has to make a choice between 
life and death, honor and disgrace, freedom and 


slavery. It is clear from a study of the three 


stages that the Revolution is increasing in scope, . 


that its effects are getting more and more far- 
reaching and that the struggle between the rev- 
olutionary elements and the counter-revolution- 
ary elements are getting progressively more 
bitter. Accordingly, the task of the Revolution 
has become increasingly more difficult and mem- 
bers of the revolutionary party will be. subject 
to tests of increasing severity. Furthermore, it 
is to be expected that the nearer the Revolution 
approaches completion, the more severe will be 
its setbacks, 

I wish te point out, by referring to our failures 
during the past 55 years in the history of the 
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National Revolution, that the defeat we suffer 
today is but a passing phase in the progress of the 
Revolution and that we should not allow: such 
defeats to weaken our faith in the final success 
The success of the 1911 
Revolution was achieved after ten failures be- 





of the revolution. 






cause’ the revolutionaries under Dr. Sun Yat-sen 





were prepared to risk their lives and their’ all 
for the Revolution. Following the 1911 Revolu- 
tion, they were met with one reverse after an- 
other. When the Tung Meng Hui was found- 
ed, many people did not fully appreciate the 
significance of the Three People’s Principles. 
They joined the Party merely because they 
thought that it was opposed to the Manchu 
After the Manchu regime had been 









regime. 
overthrown and the Republic of China establish- 
ed, many Party members labored under the 







illusion that since the revolutionary forces had 
i succeeded, there was no longer any necessity to 
; _,~ have a_ revolutionary party. The Tung Meng 
Hui was reorganized into the Kuomintang which 
engaged in meetings and other activities com- 
mon to other political parties. The Kuomin- 
tang was so infiltrated with bureaucrats and 










politicians that the morale of the party went 
Thanks to their ‘bitter strug- 





R lower and lower. 
' gles and personal sacrifices over a period of 20 
i years, a handful of Tung Meng Hui members 
i were able to overthrow the Manchu regime and 
to establish the Republic of China. But in 
[ : 1913, the effort of the Kuomintang to crush 
i Yuan Shi-kai completely collapsed in one single 
4 month, although it possessed over a million 
_members and an army of several hundred thou- 
sand. The revolutionary forces were virtually 
liquidated. Working in league with the im- 
perialists, Yuan Shi-kai dissolved the Parliament, 
abolished the Provisional Constitution, sold out 
the intérests of the nation and planned for the 
. establishment of a monarchical form of govern- 
1 ment. Awed by Yuan Shi-kai’s power, such 
| party members as Hu Ying and Sun Yu-kwen 
lost their courage and placed themselves in the 
hands of the enemy. As was said by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, our morale took a nosedive at the first 
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“strangers in time of trouble. 








became «total 
The cruelty of 
the blow was beyond description.. That marked 
the first failure of the National Revolution since 


1911. 


blow from outside and friends 


In 1914, Dr. Sun Yat-sen organized the Chi- 
nese Revolutionary Party with a few trusted § 


Party members. The organization of the Party 
led to the expedition against Yuan Shi-kai in 
1915 and the campaign to uphold the Provi- 
sional Constitution in 1917. 
when Dr. Sun Yat-sen resigned his post as 
Supreme Commander, a military government: 
was organized by seven political leaders who 
then attempted to talk -peace with the war 
lords. Thus, the campaign to uphold the Pro- 
visional | Constitution ended in failue. -In de- 
nouncing the military government, Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen said that instead of fighting, the leaders 
worked in league with the enemy, that in talk- 
ing peace, they were only interested in personal 
gains and that they sought to enrich themselves 
by resorting to questionable methods and to 
satisfy their desires without regard for princi- 
ples. This was the second failure of the Na- 
tional Revolution. 

In 1920, the Kwangtung Army was instruct- 
ed to return to Kwangtung. At an emergency 
meeting of the Parliament in Canton, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen was elected President. To the sagging 
revolutionary effort, that came as a tremendous 
shot in the arm. :However, when Chen Chun- 
ming staged a revolt in 1921, Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
suffered another severe setback. The Govern- 
ment Building was destroyed by gunfire, the 
Parliament was disbanded or killed. That: was 
the third failure of the National Revolution 
since the establishment of the Republic of 
China. 

Later, Chen Chun-ming was defeated and fled 
to the East River area.. Dr. Sun Yat-sen re-: 
turned to Canton and devoted his energy to the 
reorganization of the party. Furthermore, he 
established the Whampoa Military Academy 
which was to form the backbone of the revolu- 
tionary forces. In-the next 25° years, the nas 
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tion was successfully engaged in the suppression 
of the northern warlords, the campaign against 
the bandits and the War of Resistance against 
Japan. The difficulties: experienced at that time 
were certainly no less formidable than the dif- 
ficulties we experience today. In 1925, while 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen was directing the campaign 
against Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu, he was 
threatened by Chen .Chun-ming in the East 
River area on the one hand and by” revolts 
staged by the commercial interests in Canton 
led by Chen Lien-po on the other. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen had no alternative but to order his 
troops to return to Canton, That was the fourth 
failure of the National Revolution since the 
establishment 6f the Republic of China, 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen went to the North and died 
in Peiping. Grieved as we were, the National 
Revolutionary Army-was able to subdue Chen 
Chun-ming, conclude the’ Eastern Expedition 
with success and unify the whole Kwangtung 
province. However, since the Second National 
Congress of the Party met in January, 1926, 
till March 21.when the Communist plot was 
exposed during the “Chungshan” warship in- 
cident, our Party was practically dominated by 
the Communists. This is one of the most 


tragic episodes in the revolutionary annals of 
our Party and registered ‘the fifth failure of our 


National Revolution. 

When our National Revolutionary Army start- 
ed the Northern Expedition and conquered all 
the provinces along the Yangtze valley in a 
brief period of 9 months, Wang Ching-wei con- 
spired with the Communists to divide our Party 
and created the. so-called ‘“Nanking-Hankow 
Split,” thereby reducing the fruit of our North- 
ern Expedition practicaliy«to nil. This is the 
sixth failure of our National Revolution. 

The National: Revolutionary Army resumed 
its Northern Expedition in 1926, whereupon 
Japanese imperialists manufactured the “Tragedy 
of May 3,” and ordered troops into Tsinan to 
block our advance. The cause of our National 
Revolution suffered a severe blow. This is the 
seventh failure of our National Revolution. 
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Our National Revolutionary Army,. far,,ffom _ 
being disheartened by all. these setbacks, became 
more resolute than ever and. advanced. with. re- 
newed strength. Peiping was soon:captured and 
our mission fulfilled. While the National Gov. . 
ernment was busily. engaged in’ reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, Soviet Russia started trouble 
in the Northeast, resulting in the Khabarovsk 
Protocol of 1929 and the Japanese imperialists 
concocted . the Mukden incident’ on September 
18, 1931.: This. is the eighth failure of our 
National Revolution. 

Since then, the. National Government of the 
Republic of China fought Japan at Shanghai, 
Yukwan, Jehol, and the Great Wall.. Each 
time we lost the battle, but each time our Na- 
tional Revolutionary Army emerged with even. 
greater Vigor and firmer determination. At the 
same time we joined forces with the .Commu- 
nists.in Kiangsi, Fuchow and West Hunan, In 
addition to that, the separatist movements of 
Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang Province instigat- 
ed by Soviet Russia were under way. The mis- 
fortune of the nation culminated in the Sian 
incident which brought the entire country to a 
state of bewilderment. This is the ninth failure 
of our National Revolution. ? 

The cause of- our National Revolution had 
suffered ten setbacks at the time of the Revolu- 
tion in 1911, . But the nine setbacks which we 
have sustained since the establishment of the 
Republic should teach. members of our Party a 
lesson which they should never forget as long 
as they live. These nine setbacks “have shown 
us that after-every one of them, the oppor-_ 
tunists hitherto hidden-in the Party immediately 
changed their allegiance and betrayed the Party 
for selfish gains. At the same time, there were 
loyal members who, undaunted by brute. force, 
indifferent to failures and unconcerned with 
sacrifice, adhered.to the. cause of the Party and 
grouped themselves together as one man, daring 
all and sharing all, for the sake of the salva- 
tion of the country: They upheld the Party's 
discipline when it was at its lowest ebb; they 
reorganized the Party when the Party’s organi- 








. zation had been torn to shreds. Thus, they 
overcame all difficulties. They brought victory 
to the cause of the Revolution. They achieved 
the almost impossible because they had been 
guided by the principles and programs of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, inspired by the heroic sacrifice of 
the revolutionary martyrs and supported by a 
great majority of the patriotic people. From 

this historical lesson of our : Revolution, we 
should know that if we keep our unshakable 
faith in the cause of the revolution, if we fight 
for the cause with unwavering determination, 
we shall score the final victory for our Revolu- 
tion. 

This -is the tenth failure of our Party since 
the establishment of the Republic. Having met 
with such a dismal failure, we expect that the 
present deterioration in morale and discipline 
But this is 
merely a repetition of the past. failures of our 


would take a turn for the worse. 


Party in the last fifty-five years. 

Our loyal members realize that the 
Communists are more cunning and ferocious 
than Yuan Shih-kai and the strength of their 
of the 


their 


must 


organization is far greater than that 
Northern 
fighting power is far inferior to that of the 
At the 
power of our Party not only exceeds our power 
during the revolutionary periods of 1913, 1918 
and 1921 but also surpasses our power during 
the Northern Expedition and the War of Resis- 
tance against Japan. 


former warlords. However, 


Japanese militarists. same time the 


We need not be discouraged, for we are sure 
of final victory. The key to this victory lies 
in whether or not we can have a healthy organ- 
ization, a clearcut policy and thorough reform 
of our Party through revolutionary fervor and 
rigid discipline. 

In 1914, when the National Revolutionary 
Party was established, there were only a little 
more than three hundred members. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen was not discouraged by the desertion 
of Party members. Instead, he brought great 
improvement to the Party by laying down the 
principle of qualitative selection of Party mem- 
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bers. In 1924, when he was in Canton, he wag | 
opposed in the North by Wu Pei-fu and Sua | 
Chuan-fang, threatened in the East by Chen 
Chun-ming and betrayed from within by Yang 
Hsi-min and Liu Cheng-hwan. But he went 
ahead with his reform of the Party regardless 
of all these difficulties. : 

Every condition today is superior to that ob. 
taining in 1914 and 1924. I, therefore, sincerely 
hope that all the loyal members of the Party 
would with one accord follow the legacy of Dr, 
Sun Yat-sen, study the program of Party reform 
and carry it out so that there will be a bright 
future for our Revolution. 

The Party reform which we are now under. 
taking is, from the negative pdint of view, to 
search for our past mistakes and to do peni- 
tence for our sins. We must absolutely do away 
with defeatism, -cliquish rivalry and bureaucracy. 
In this great epoch, any of our members whose 
thinking, behavior, conception and living cannot 
pass the test should be expelled from the Party 
without the least compunction. If our loyal 
members could give up their former dishonest 
and arrogant selves and their pessimism and 
defeatism and unite with our patriots at home 
and abroad to organize the millions of the 
masses in a fight for survival and freedom, 
then 2 r anti-Communist struggle. would certainly 
end in victory. 

From the positive point of view, we should 
first lay a firm ‘foundation for the Party and 
decide on its policy. With this as the basis, 
we can then decide on the principle of organi- 
zation and the. direction of our work. This is 
the basic problem of the Party. We must com. 
prehend the present requirements of the National 
Revolution before we can arrive at the correct 
solutions. 

First, the anti-Communist war is ‘national 
anti-aggression war. During the first part of 
April this year, the Communist bandits openly 
announced that they would fight on the side of — 
Russia if there should be a Third World War. 
At the beginning of July, Mao Tse-tung an- 
nounced his “lean-to-one-side” policy and fe- 
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affirmed his stand on the side of the Russians. 
He also exposed his criminal -intrigue in trying 
to cause the Third World War and use our 
compatriots as cannon fodder. 

The Kuomintang has been fighting for China’s 
freedom and equality for a» period of fifty-five 
years. The Party has identified itself with the 
fate of the country. China’s fate will be a de- 
ciding factor for the security in the Far East 


and world peace. We should promote nation- 


alism and appeal to all the patriots who do not 
want to see the nation go to the dogs line up 
at the world’s anti-Communist front. 

In the present Party reform, we should have 
a-wide perspective. All our compatriots who 


are determined in their anti-Communism may 
be considered as our Party comrades. We should 
have faith in ourselves—faith in the fact that 
our anti-Communist struggle would naturally 
follow the road of the Three People’s Principles. 
Our Party cadres should assist and cooperate 
with all the patriotic anti-Communist elements 
to fight on the side of the masses who cannot 
stand the oppression and intimidation of the 
Communists. They should, in-spite of: ardships 
and difficulties, identify themselves with the 
masses and join them at the anti-Communist 
camp. Wherever there is an anti-Communist 
struggle, there is the very bed from which our 
Party grows, oa: 

Second, the anti-Communist war is a ~-demo- 
cratic war against totalitarianism. We should 
know that what Mao Tse-tung calls the “demo- 
cratic dictatorship” is the Soviet type of totalita- 
fianism, and that what he calls the “People’s 
Democratic Republic” is only a nickname for a 
Soviet satellite. We should know that the na- 
tional flag, the name and form of the Republic 
of China and the democratic ~form of govern- 
ment have been won through countless sacrifices 
on the part of our patriots under the Kuomintang 
banner. 

The Kuomintang has written a brilliant chap- 
ter for itself by- bringing about the downfall of 
the Manchu Dynasty, ridding the country of 
warlords and leading the War of Resistance 
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against Japan. ‘Today’s facts once more dem- 
onstrate that the success ‘and failure of the 
Party is the key to the life and death of the 
Republic of China. Today we can join force 
with all elements at home and abroad who are 
truly devoted to democracy and patriotism and 
the masses of people who are struggling under 
the oppression of the Communists for survival 
to fight together to the bitter end against the 
Communist bandits. In the present Party re- 
form, we are melting political freedom and eco- 
nomic equality in one pot. In organization we 
should bring together democracy and concentra- 
tion of power so that the Kuomintang may be- 
come the revolutionary democratic political party 
to carry out its mission of fighting Communism, 

Third, the anti-Communist war is a social 
war involving the freedom of every citizen and 
every family. It is also a war for the preserva- 
tion of our long history, lofty ethics and moral 
code which is centered on benevolence and love. 
We should realize that the political struggle of 
the Communist bandits is based on. ‘the social 
struggle. Its military mobilization is motivated — 
by the social struggle. ‘Their so-called land re- 
form is to destroy radically the order of the 
rural community and mobilize exhaustively the 
manpower and material resources of the farms. 
Their present urban policy calling for the re- 


~moval of factories, dispersion of the citizens, 


control of residents and food supply is to ‘ruin 
alike both the cities and villages. It: is also 
aimed at utilizing all available manpower ‘and 
material resources for war. Their destruction 
of the family system and the discarding: of ‘the 
national morality is to eliminate our ‘national 
thinking and conception of freedom and liberty 
so as to make the citizens ‘become: the unpro- 
testing slaves of the aliens. 

In short, all the Communists’ party, political 
and military moves are based on social struggles. 
Therefore, though the anti-Communist: war is a 
national, democratic war, its success or failure 
is not decided by military and political factors 
alone but also by social and > cultural factors. 
The present social struggles of the Communists 
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are directed toward the destruction of our entire 
‘society. Their cultural work is directed toward 
the destruction of our history and culture. There- 
fore, what they are doing is directly opposed to 
Chinese nation, society and culture. 

The present party reform is to examine the 
members of the Party, lay-a solid foundation, 
draw a plan for the cultural work of the Party 
with the object of making the Party grow from 
the basic levels of society and develop from the 
basis of its cultural dynamics. It is aimed at 
making all the members work for the masses. 
We must be able to- carry this out before our 
Party can put into practice the Principle of the 
People’s Livelihood for the solution of the pres- 
ent economic and social problems. 

The National Revolution consists of three 


parts: the revolution for national independence, . 


the revolution for democracy and the revolution 
for social justice. The Revolution cannot be 
considered as accomplished unless and until the 
whole of China enjoys freedom, equality and 
abundance. The mission which must be fulfilled 
in the third stage of our National Revolution 
is to reform our society in the course of social 
struggle, thereby destroying the very root. of 
the Communist insurrection and depriving the 
Communist bandits of the very ground of their 
existence. It may -be recalled that after the 
success of the 1911 Revolution Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
clearly realized that political democracy must 
be built upon the basis of economic equality. He 
therefore retired from the. Presidency and devot- 
ed himself to industrial enterprise and educa- 
tion by way of social reform. He traveled ex- 
tensively to popularize socialism and to formu- 
late his fundamental principles of social reform. 
In 1921, he wrote his. “International. Develop- 
ment of China” as a blueprint for the imple- 
mentation of his Principle of People’s Livelihood. 
After the reform of our Party in 1924, Dr. Sun 
Yar-sen gave public lectures on his Three Peo- 
ple’s Principles, in which he pointed out that 
the motivating force of history is not material 
but the people’s will to live. He taught us 
that the people’s livelihood is the center of all 
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’ for National Reconstruction. I have always striv- 
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problems. I myself promulgated the Outline | 
of the National Economic Reconstruction Move. 
ment just before the outbreak of the War of 
Resistance against Japan. On the eve of victory, 
I again laid down a Ten-year Post-War Plan 










ed for the realization of the Principle of the 
People’s Livelihood and the. goal of social ‘re. 
form. But we must frankly admit that: our 
Party has done more for the political phase of 
our National Revolution than for the economic 
and social phases. Many of our members speak 
for social reform in theory while in practice 
they rarely go into the heart of society and 
work for social,improvement. Thus they incurrrd 
the criticism of being “leftists in thought but 
rightists in action.” When this was the fashion 















of our Party members, the organization, work 
and spirit of our Party become such that they 
were no longer fit to bear the heavy responsi- 
bility of implementing the Principle of People’s 
Livelihood and social reform. Today, in this 
third stage of our National Revolution not only 
must we defeat the Communist bandits in the 
social struggle, but we must also outdo them in 
social reform. Unfortunately our Party has not 































been energetic enough in promoting social re- § cor 
construction in support of our anti-Communist §} ou: 
war. Worse than that, we have not done all § las 
we can to stop Communist espionage and to § the 
prevent the virus of Communism from corrupt: § sut 
ing our society behind the front, poisoning our § tra 
armed: forces in action and even contaminating wre 
the very heart of our own Party. ‘This is the § hid 
greatest humiliation to which our Party has ever § the 
been subjected. It is also the greatest~ defeat § the 
which our cause of National Revolution has} h 
ever suffered. Hereafter, we must.» penetrate § citi: 
into the substratum of society and establish con- this 
tact with the.maximum number of «people, § tior 
We must continue the social struggle through § fait 
social reconstruction. Otherwise, we shall never § and 
be able to attain the objects of our Party reform, § sha’ 
Members of the Party, both previous Party § nist 
reforms in 1914 and in 1924 took place after § Rey 
the Party had suffered unprecedented difficulties, § sho: 
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wrecking our Republic. 


failure and humiliation. This was not accidental, 
Had our Reyolution met with no. failure, our 
Party would not have had the benefit of these 
Do not forget that 
failure is a strict master to the: inferior, and 
defeat a severe test of the strong. Only defeat 
could furnish us with the opportunity to correct 
our errors and only defeat could fortify our spirit. 
Only defeat could enable the*Party to rid itself 
of black sheep and achieve greater solidarity 
among the faithful. Only defeat could afford 
the Party the occasion to examine afresh its 
mistakes: and adopt the correct Party program. 
Today, in this our most difficult moment we 
reform our Party. The-soulless have surrendered 
to the enemy; the shameless have betrayed the 
Party. The disappointed have left us; the de- 
pressed in spirit would only complain and whine. 
I blame myself for the Party’s failure and can- 
not help feeling uneasy and remorseful. Yet we 


two successful reforms. 


are not witnessing anything like a change of 
dynasty which is not- uncommon in the long 
Neither is the present 
similar to the scuffles 


course of our history. 
situation in any way 
among various war lords. ‘This is a struggle 
which will. determine the ‘rise or fall of our 
country and the continuance or extinction of 
our culture. The Communist bandits have at 
last lifted their mask of democracy and exposed 


their bestial faces before the people. They are 


subverting our social structure, strangling our * 
traditional culture, betraying our nation and 
They are no longer 
hiding their monstrous crimes but are pursuing 
their criminal course under the staring eyes of 
the whole world. 


Members of the Party: As lofig as we remain 
citizens of our Republic, we must not abandon 
this inescapable responsibility of national salva- 
tion. As long as we can honestly call ourselves 
faithful disciples of the Three People’s Principles 
and fighters for the National Revolution, we 
shall not fail to see the defeat-of the Commu- 
nist bandits and the success of our National 
Revolution. We shall not be unduly elated with 
short-lived success or unduly dejected at tem-. 
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porary failure: We must realize that: every in 
dustrial town the Communist bandiys occupy is 
a ruined economic center and that every rural 
village they pillage.is a famine district. Every- 
where they go social life is ‘suffocated and)the 
people impoverished, They can never control 
the whole country, They have, on’ the contrary, 
lost the good will of all thinking citizens and 
redoubled their anti-Communist determination, 
That is why the people in the Communist. 
controlled area are rising against Coramunist 
tyranny. During the War of. Resistance against 
Japanese militarists, what the people were fight- 
ing for was the independence of our country. 
Today, it is the existence of every family and 
every individual, Once their potential in the 
anti-Communist war is utilized, it is bound to 
exceed that of the people during the: War of 
Resistance against Japan. Sun-tze said: “Fight 
the superior enemy and ‘prepare for defeat.” 
That the Communist bandits are doomed to de- 
feat is clear to everyone, whereas the determina- 
tion of our Party to serve and save the country 


‘for the last fifty-five year has convinced the 


people of our patriotism. The responsibility now 

resting on our shoulders is to annihilate the 

Communist bandits and save by all means and * 
at all costs.our people. Today. millions of our 

people are suffering in the Communist-controlled 

area and longing for liberation. As to the peo- 

ple behind the frontline, they understand very 

well that the future of our Party is closely re-— 
lated to the destiny of the nation and the wel- 

fare of the people. They know that only under 

a government led by our Party can they ever 

hope to find freedom. In the eyes of all patri- 

otic people, the line between their friends and 

foes is crystal clear. The road ahead of them 
is obvious. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen said in the Kuomintang 
Manifesto of 1923: “In our present revolution, 
we are among the people but serve them as 
guides. What we are concerned is the people’s 
welfare; what we have to express is the people’s 
will. ‘Before they understand the cause of the 
revolution, we have to educate them. Not only 
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that, we must always stand as their vanguards 
even if that involves all kinds of risk and all 
sorts of difficulties. After they understand the 
cause of the revolution, we must cooperate with 
them in working tirelessly for its success. So, 
the revolution should be started with the people 
and- accomplished by the people.” Now, if 
members of our Party can find out the will 
and needs of the people, act in conformity with 
their will, face all dangers and difficulties, go 
right into their anti-Communist ranks, lead them 
on in accordance with the Three People’s Prin- 
ciple, then, they will rally to our revolutionary 
emblem and march with us with one heart and 
one soul. Our Revolution and the task of na- 
tional reconstruction will achieve final victory 
through our present struggle against aggression, 
totalitarianism and enslavement. . Therefore, this 
is the day for us to reform our Party, revive 
our National Revolution and carry out hea Three 
People’s Principles. 

Members of our Party, the Three People’s 
Principles are results of extensive study and 
profound ‘thinking, and our Party is an all- 
embracing organization. Since the creation of 
the Party by Dr. Sun Yat-sen the Party has 
been rather tolerant towards the members. Some- 
times the Party considered too generously the 
members’ past record and treated them so senti- 


a 
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mentally that’ the discipline of the Party suffered, 
This has unfavorably affected the progress of 
the Revolution. Now that the National Revolu 
tion has entered its third stage, in which the 
whole Party is engeged in a life-and-death strug. 
gle with the Communist bandits, any negligence 
of a component organization means destruction 
and every mistake of a comrade means setbacks 
for the Party. Therefore, the Party must be 
tighter in organization, more wary in action and 
more strict in discipline. os 

After the passing of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Party's 
executives passed this resolution on Party’ disck 
pline: ‘When our Founder was with us, his 
personality was the safeguard of the Party's 
principle and program. Now he is no longer 
with us the safeguard of all his teachings ca 
only be the Party’s discipline. The faith in his 
personality and the acceptance of his teachings 
are the bases of the party’s discipline. All 
members of the Party must regard Party disch 
pline as their invisible Founder of the Party, 
Only thus will the task of our National Revolu! 
tion be speedily accomplished.” With the pres 
ent reform of the Party, we must reiterate this 
resolution. In order to safeguard the victory of 
our anti-Communist struggle and fulfill the mis: 
sion of our National Revolution, we must tights 
the Party’s discipline. ; 


One who thinks of propriety in the face of profit should do like- 
wise in the presence of a beautiful woman, for in this way one 
will be able to put a stop to all improper desires. 
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Chronology 


November 16. Secretary of State John F. Dulles 
said that any moves by the Chinese Reds to 
carry out their professed intention to invade 
Taiwan .would inyolve hostilities with | the 
United States. 

The first Panamanian Ambassador to the Re- 
public of China M. Mario E, Guillen presented 
his credentials to President Chiang Kai-shek at 
the Presidential Office. 

The China Mainland Refugee Relief Associa- 
tion disclosed that a total of more than 12,000 
refugees from North Indo-China were evacuat- 
ed to Saigon during the past four months. 
November 17. President Chiang Kai-shek received 
the two visiting Japanese scholars Tamon Mae- 
da and Tetsujen Ono at the Presidentia] resi- 
dence in the suburbs of Taipei. 

Thousands of people greeted the. return of 
146 survivors of the destroyer-escort Taiping 
which was sunk by Communist torpedo boats 
near Tachen Islands. 

November 18. It was officially announced that 
Communist planes raided the Tachen area and 
dropped some 20 bombs on North Yushan 
Island, 15 kilometers north of Tachen Island. 
November 19. The Chinese delegation to the 
UN drew the General Assembly’s attention to 
the Peiping-inspired illicit drug traffic in the 
Far East. 

November 20. Free China’s warplanes scored 
direct hits on Communist artillery positions on 
Toumen Island. 

In a message issued on the eve of the 15th 
Air Defense Day President Chiang called on 
officers engaged in air-defense work to be al- 
ways on the alert to ensure the safety of the 
people and properties against any possible air 

attack by the Communists, 


November 21. U.S. Senate majority leader Wil- 
liam F. Knowland opined® that it would be a 
fatal policy for the Far East if the US would 
not help the Chinese National Government de- 
fend the offshore islands along the China coast, 
It was officially announced that heavy. casual- 
ties were inflicted on some 300 Chinese Com- 
munists at Pantse near Amoy by Government 
artillery on Kinmen, 
November 22. Chinese Air Force. bombers blast- 
ed Communist. military positions on Toumen 
Island north of the Tachen Island. 
November 23. In an interview granted to the 
correspondents of The New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune, President Chiang 


. urged the Western democracies to beware of the 


pitfalls of the pabeant Communist campaign for 
“peaceful coexistence.” 
November 24. The Research Institute of the Na- 
tional Chengchi University was officially in- 
augurated at Mu Shan, 4 northern suburb of 
Taipei. 
November 25. In an address delivered at the in- 
auguration»meeting of the China Mainland Res- 
toration Planning Board, President Chiang. usg- 
ed all members of the Board to study thorough- 
ly what the Communists were doing in oppress- 
ing and torturing the Chinese. people on the 
mainland and to find out the best solutions for 
the reconstruction of the nation. i 
The five Yi Séihk (former anti-Communist 
POWs from Korea) returned to Taipei after con- 
cluding an extensive goodwill tour during which 
they had helped intensify anti-Communist feel- 
ings among people all over the free world. : 
November 26. Free China’s. Air. Force planes | 
sank 6 armed motorized junks, some 30. mili- 
tary boats and more than 50 smaller vessels of 
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the Communists off the Fukien coast in a 
prompt retaliatory action against a Communist 
attempt to invade the tiny islet of Wuchiu, 100 
miles northwest of Kinmen. 

November 27. U.S. Senate Republican leader 
William F. Knowland called for a naval block- 
ade of the China coast unless the Chinese Com- 
munists release American military and civilian 
personnel held on the China mainland. 

It was disclosed by military sources that the 
Communist attempt to invade the Wuchiu islet 
100 miles northwest of Kinmen had ended in 
complete failure as a result of the combined 
action of government ground and air forces. 
November 29. The United States informed the 
Soviet-Union that American military aircraft 
would continue to survey Russian and all other 
shipping in the vicinity of Taiwan, despite 
Moscow protests that such surveilance was 
“illegal.” 

The first batch of American F-86 Sabrejet 

fighters arrived in Taiwan. 
November 30. Chinese communities in the Philip- 
pines were reported to have contributed over 
80,000 pesos for the armed forces of Free 
China. 

In an exclusive interview granted to Marvin 
Stone, Far Eastern Director of the International 
News Service, President Chiang declared that 
“it would be quite enough if the US support 
our counterattack by rendering us abundant 
material and technical assistance. 
need for her to take part in actual warfare on 
the mainland. And the high morale of our 
armed forces and the enthusiastic civilian sup- 
port of our cause will ensure victory for our 
counterattack.” ; 

Maj.-Gen. William C. Chase reiterated his 
belief that the Government-held offshore island. 
groups must and can be defended against any 
possible Communist invasion. 

December 1. «tt his news conference Secretary 
of State John F. Dulles said that the mutual 
security pact to be signed with the Chinese 
National Government was designed to make it 
clear that Taiwan and the Pescadores were not 
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‘on. the bargain counter for international trading | 
and that it meant the US would retaliate againg a 
the Chinese Reds in any way it chooses if thee h 
Communists attack Taiwan and the Pescadore,§ 1 
Assistant Secretary of the US Navy Alben o 
Pratt arrived in Taipei for a two-day inspec 
tion tour of Free China. tl 
CAF planes dropped thousands of pounds off ) 
pamphlets and leaflets on the coastal cities off a; 
Fukien Province. of 
December 2. The Republic of China and thef te 
United States of America had concluded nego 
tiations for a mutual security pact which wouldg C. 
forge another link in the system of collective is! 
security of the free world in the Pacific areal De 
The treaty would recognize the common im§ Et: 
terest of both Parties in the security of Taiwang ed 
and the Pescadores and would also provide for§ he 
inclusion by agreement of other territories under§ Ki 
the jurisdiction of the two signatory Parties. § De 
A delegation of American Congressmen head.§ va 
ed by Republican Senator John W. Brickej§ M1: 
Chairman of the AEC subcommittee, arrived ing , Mi 
Taipei on a 3-day familiarization tour of Freeg vac 
China. ; fF dor 
The Executive Yuan approved the ten-artick# Dec 
draft of the Sino-American Mutual Defense Pag’ UN 
and appointed Foreign Minister George YehR cal 
and Ambassador to the US Wellington Koo asf sat 






public ef China to sign the treaty. 
December 3. Chinese Foreign Minister George 
Yeh and US Secretary of State John F. Dulles 
on behalf of their respective governments for 
mally bilateral mutual _ security 
treaty in Washington. 

Acting Foreign Minister Shen Chang-huan sai 
that the Sino-American Mutual Security Pad 
would impose no restrictions upon the Chinese 
Government’s right to launch a counterattack 
against the mainland now held by the Commu 
nists . 4 
December 4. The Military Information Serviceh 
reported that four CAF planes dropped milliomg§ 
of leaflets over the Chekiang coast of the Red-§ 
held mainland. 
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December 7. The Dallas Morning News editori- 
alized that the Chinese National Government 


had every right under international law to. 
recover all territory on the mainland now 


occupied by the Communists. 

In a speech on “Communism in China” before 
the Los Angeles World Affairs Council Foreign 
Minister George Yeh warned the Americans 
against deluding themselves about the possibility 
of the Chinese Titoism or of “peaceful coexis- 
tence” with the Peiping puppet regime. 

A group of 11 foreign diplomats in Free 
China paid their first visit to the strategic 
island of Kinmen. 

December 8, Military spokesman Col. Hsiung 
En-teh disclosed that Government forces launch- 
ed a commando ‘raid against the Communist- 
held Tapez islet, 4,500 meters northeast of 
Kinmen, and captured 14 Red soldiers. 

December 9. Dr. Kiding Wang, Minister to Sal- 


vador, on behalf of the Republic of China, and 


Mr. Roberto E. Canessa,- Salvadorian Foreign 
Minister, on behalf of the Republic of El Sal- 
vador, signed a Treaty of Amity at San Salva- 
dor. 

December 10. China’s permanent delegate to the 
UN told the General Assembly’s Special Politi- 
cal Committee that the Soviet Union and its 
satellites were partners in the game of aggres- 


sion in the Far East and that the Chinese Na- 
tional Government would retaliate against any 
Red thrust. 

December 11. The Republic of China was elect- 
ed by a vote of 49 to 0 in the General Assem- 
bly to the UN Peace Observation Commission 
for 1955 and 1956. : 

Six Chinese Air Force F-84 Thunder jets left 

for the Philippines to take part in the celebra- 
tion of the 7th Philippine Aviation week. 
December 13. US Destroyer Fleet Commander 
in the West Pacific Rear Admiral Charles A. 
Buchanan arrived in Taipei for a two-day tour 
of Free China. 
December 14. Japanese Ambassador to the Re- 
public of China Kenkichi Yoshizawa was award- 
ed the Order of the Brilliant Star at a farewell 
dinner given by President Chiang. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Chinese permanent delegate 
to the UN, said China was acting in self- 
defense in detaining ships carrying war ma- 
terials to the mainland for the purpose of aid- 
ing Communist attacks on Taiwan. ~ 
December 15. The Provincial Education Depart- 
ment disclosed that US aid to various schools 
on the island for the current fiscal year of 
1954 had been tentatively set at US$546,000 
and NT$10,231,000 by the FOA - Mutual Secu- 
rity Mission to China. 


If we see nothing desirable, our mind will not be disturbed. 
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An ill-considered thought may be more than enough to ruin one- 


self and one’s family. 
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